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ie Child-Soul, sister of the Loving Ones 
Whom Dante saw ecirelin mn choral dance 


Above the stars Lnhou Who i Charmed trance 
Dost bind these earthly to those heavenly mes 
So that Love's Spell all lower lite attones 

lo that far song ehold, t miinist Ss 

\ I 17S that live in lo ne train advance 
Thee rOLLlOW LNG kiven as the Sea, that moans 
With wildness, followeth the Moon's white dream, 

His rage suppressed——so, by thy heavenly mood 

The fiercest beasts that in the ele ood 
Assu red are and thou, s ee mala, S i even 
I triumph n to the pomp supren 
(x 1LS I ClO COLLIE On | A i » » He i t 

. SANTA BARBARA HOLII y 
BY EDWARDS R¢ RTS 


|" Reginald Gray, voung, lately married, no his friend and classmate, who had 
a 








nd actively engaged in busiwess at a only lately returned from California. and 

little town in northern New York, had vas now enthusiast 1 his praise of its 
been told in October that he vould pass climate and natural attractions Beeause 
the greater part of the coming inter in of the many agreeable qua s Re 
southern California, he would very likely nald isked two cousins of Ann 
have thought it impossible And yet it Edith and Kate Ma urd, to 1 the 
was only early December vhen he decided party 
to vo to Santa Barbara for six months or Strangers seeing Kate and Fdit kes 
a year. wether hever imagined them sisters 4 

His wife was not well She was far forme as a blonde, and id neve 
from being an invalid, but had been hav KnoWwh an ache or pain \n excellent 


ing trouble with her throat ever since the lawn-tennis player, skilful with the oar, a 
end of July, when she had a violent cold perfect rider and good walker, tall, lithe, 


Instead of getting better, she grew rather strong, and even-tempered. she was uni 


worse, and old Doctor Kimball, who had versally popular. Edith was more slender 


known both the young people all their than her sister and more quiet. She was 
lives. told Reginald that he ought to take clever played and sang ell, sketched a 
his wife to a warm climate for the win little, and was always happy no matter 
ter. ‘‘It willeure her,” he said; ‘‘andif what hersurroundings. Everybody liked 
she stays here, | won’t answer for the Kate and loved Edith She wore her 
consequences hair br ished Careless bac < Trom he r 
In deciding upon Santa Barbara, Regi- forehead, and had a glorious pair of eves 


nald was influenced by William Good- dark, large, and wonderfully expressive 
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Goodno had graduated at Harvard 
hout class hon 1 the a etic 
records name i pposite the best 
t I ! ed-Vare hit ba Thilie 
aa ) ( ( 1 \ iv’s 
After ( he el oO California to 
See t ening he eould find 
At Reg ng he met the May 
naras il once becanie ood 
| i " nning o Inter when 
1 f ere the col nen is 
ou) i CO iS Interse On 
reach s Angeles, however, perfect 
rina eather is found rhe @rass 
is ores on e | sides, and the 
irdens ere ed th flowers The 
‘ S roe hn southern Caiilwornia 
nd is surroundec i rich fruit country 
There are two ways of reaching Santa 
Barbara from Los Angeles Qne may go 


Oat ip tne coast, or bv train to New 


{ 


ill, and from there overland by a stage 
which makes daily trips to and from Santa 
Barbara By this route the ride is nearly 
hinety mules lon but the road is through 

beautiful vallev and alone the edge of 
the sea Had Reginald been alone, he 
would have gone o erland, but for Anna’s 
sake he went DY poat Los Angeles, hike 
Athens, is some six miles inland, and its 
Pirzeus port is San Pedro. A railway con 
nects the two places. 

Leaving Los Angeles early in the morn 


ing, the little party rode past a succession 

oft groves, and tater out upon wide sait 

marshes, at the edge of which is the bay 

and town of San Pedro The harbor is 

an exceedingly wood one for California. 
} 


but is at best a poorly protected and shal 


iow haven The larger steamers cannot 
come to the dock, but anchor about two 
miles from shore. On reaching the end 


of the railway Reginald and Goodnow re 
checked the luggage, and then all boarded 
a small tue-boat, on which were gathered 


nearly a hundred other passengers The 


contusion equa led that which marks the 


departure of an Atlantic steamer In 
time, however, the starting whistle was 
blown, and the little boat began plough 
ing its wav down the harbor The day 
Vas pe rfeet: not a clo id was V isible, and 


the hills guarding the bav were alla deep 





green from wave-washed base to very top. 

[Imagine its being December!” said 
Edith. ‘*You have been in California 
before, Mr. Goodnow: is this a typical 


Winter's day 
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‘Yes, I think itis. Of course it is not 


always so bright and warm There a 
heavy rains, but the ‘wet season’ is littl 
iInderstood It rains hard at t mes, and 


often for a week, but there are more clean 
than cloudy days 


How cood if seems, not having to be 


wrapped up!” said Anna I feel better 
already Is there anything about Eastern 
veather in the paper to-day 


a Yes there's a flood 1h) Boston a b 
zard at Chieago, and a terrible snow-storn 
in New York,” replied Reginald 

On reaching the steamer the passengers 
vere transferred from the tue, after whieh 


the two boats separated, one returning to 
the San Pedro wharf, and the other mak 
ing up the coast ‘Ts it far to Santa Bar 
bara?” asked Kate. 

‘No; only eighty miles from San Pe 
dro,’ said Goodnow ‘We'll vet there 
by early evening. They're not fast ships 
on this line, and don’t make over ten miles 
an hour Do you notice the coast-line 
Not much like that alone the Atlantie, is 
it 2?” 

‘No. Isit rough and hilly like this all 
the way ?” 

‘Yes. There are only three or four 
harbors alone the entire nine hundred 
miles of California’s shore. The best 
and largest is that of San Francisco, next 
is that of San Diego, and you have seen 
the third—San Pedro.” 

From where Kate sat she could see, 
toward the west, the vast expanse of the 
Pacifie The boat had but little motion 
Seores of sea-gulls followed the ship, and 
in the distance were white-sailed boats 
Beyond the line of hills following the 
coast were the higher peaks of the Sierras. 
Some of these were capped with snow, and 
about all the dark blue slopes hung a 
filmy haze. Here and there appeared a 
cottage or two, or a flock of sheep could 
be seen feeding on the steep hill-sides. 
Kate tried to read aloud, but no one paid 
attention, and so she abandoned her book. 

‘Tt’s all too beautiful to be neglected,” 
said Anna. ‘‘I never saw more glorious 
eolorings nor breathed such delicious air. 
What is the name of the range we see 
ahead of us?’ 

‘That's the Santa Ynez,” replied Good 
now. ‘It runs nearly due east and west, 
and forms the northern boundary of the 
Santa Barbara Valley. Southern Califor- 
nia is covered with a net-work of these 
minor ranges. They run in every con- 
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THE ARLING 


ceivable direction, and form an infinite 
variety of val eys You will know the 
Santa Ynez Mountains thoroughly before 
eaving Santa Barbara Everybody vis 


its them, and they are one of the attrae 


tions of the place Not every resort has 
the sea and mountains together.” 


It was well into the evening before the 
red light at the end of the Santa Barbara 

iarf was seen The mountains made 
long dark marks against the starlit hea 
vens, and the light was invisible until the 
steamer was within two miles of where it 
shone out over the waters of the harbor 
Nearing the wharf, where there could now 
be seen the dim outlines of waiting hacks 
and a lone storehouse, the wharf. bell 
rang out a weicome to the new arrivals. 
and the cannon which vas discharged 
from the bow of the boat sent thunder 
like echoes rolling along the hill-sides. It 
vas a novel landing. No other ships were 
at the wharf, and the town was still hid 
den from view, since the dock extends for 
nearly a mile out into deep water. In half 
an hour the tired travellers were safely 
domiciled at the Arlington, a large home 
like hotel, in which every Santa Barbaran 
takes much pride. Wood fires were burn 


ing brightly in open fireplaces, and the 
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N VERANDA 
wide veranda surrounding the hotel was 
filled with promenaders, who eved the 
Strangers With that air Of superior Wis 
dom and experience alwavs worn bv those 
Who Happen to be ones predecessors In a 
1eW place bY a Tortnight or less Supper 
is being se rved, and after it our friends 
sought their beds, Anna tired out, Reg 
nald rejoiced that she could now rest 
Edith quiet and satistied, Kate anxious 
for davlight, and Goodnow happy to be 


once more in the American Mentone 


The morning sun flooding the valley 


sent a Strav bean oO Kate's room, and 
waked that heavy Sleeper into the Tu 

consciousness that she had a new world 
to conquer Dra Ving aside the eurtain 
she looked out upon the town Beyond 
the few house-tops and trees which lined 


he long street leading to the wharf she 
could see the ocean, and in another diree 
tion the Santa Ynez range Between the 
mountains and the sea, and occupying a 
long narrow valley, lay the town of Santa 
Barbara, a quiet, listless Irttle village, its 
face turned southward, and its cottages 
surro inded DY trees The birds were | old 
ing a carnival of song that morning, and 
the air was filled with the perlume of 


flowers. High up the mountain-side the 
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orass erreen and velvety, and the lo 
I sl il separal it part of the town Trom 
l | read 1 Fa LYrass 
Ix ile ! S i a ilanh V ioe 
atit | Na Nnorou yul a5 8 t 
looked Gown ¢ a i Barbara she thought 
l pore ( i \ piace Sii¢ Mad eve 
seen Yo Cu aeseripe it she wrote 
ho ( i ( | suggests other 
plac S ( iri pecu ir to itself 
Here of December, and yet 
the ‘ exacti e that of June at 
home The town 1s full of people I'm 
glad | f oth summer and winter 
adresses | need the light ones d ring the 
dayv.,and the others atevening Mr. Good 
now has made many plans for us He is 
delighted to get back, and this morning 
half a dozen picturesque old Mexicans 
calied to see him He speaks Spanish, 
and so these men [ike him Anna 1S so 
happy; and so is Reginald 


The first morning in Santa Barbara 


was passed in utter 1dieness DV ail except 


ine Reginald, who went down town to 
interview areal estate agent regarding a 
furnished cottage After breakfast Anna 


and the two girls sat on the ‘* Arline 


ton” veranda reading the letters they had 
found waiting their arrival, while Good 
now went to call on some old friends A 
strangely quiet and beautiful place was 
the ‘‘ Arlington” veranda It was wide 


and long, and extended along the entire 


northeast side of the hotel. A thiek mass 


vines had grown over the pillars and 


‘ 
sides and formed high Gothie arches. 
through which was had a view of the 
lawn and deer park. The walk that Jed 
from it to the street was bordered with 
rose-bushes, and on the lawn were broad 
leafed palms and ornamental trees Ky 
eryvbody visits the veranda after breakfast 

the old men to consult the thermom« 
ter, the young peopie to talk, and the 


ladies to sew or read. 


Reginald had little trouble in finding a 
cottage, It stood near the head of the 
valley, and commanded a clear view of 
the bay, and of the mountains that streteh 
along the coast. The house was plain 

ly but comfortably furnished, and the 
garden surrounding it contained a pro- 
fusion of flowers, vines, and trees. To 
the right stood a gnarled old pine whieh 
had been brought across the Isthmus in 
55, and was now nearly twice as high as 
the house. Just beyond its shadow was 
the garden, divided into different beds by 
a series of walks that radiated from a 
fountain. By the side of the latter, shad 

ing and half hiding it, grew a banana 

tree: and at different corners of the beds 
were orange and lemon trees. North of 
the house there was an elm, brought from 
New England. AS soon as they were fair 


ly settled, Anna moved her easy-chair out 
upon a balcony overlooking the garden. 
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ed 


eS EI 


has evet 


mae a ee 


to-day Sant 


en 


e the air here.” she said to Regi 
mad wi view Cah never ro mo 
nous i have been en ovine it all 


Did you ever see anything 


rfect 
OOKING In the d rection 
licated, thought he never had 


vered everv p irpose of a 


Krom it the town and 


vere visible: and bevond was the 


th the islands of Santa Rosa and 
ig above the placid waters 
edge 


re mountaimms Skirting’ the 


crescent beach of vellow 


tending from Castle Roek, near 
iri »R ¢ Hill, twentv miles 
I mm the baicony, too, the waves 
set ro ne in upon the beach 
mountains that overlook the 

er Sib for many lies as 
Od ¢ i Vy ou ned iWalns the 
( t ere settled, and 

¢ l Lo OO il) it the p icé 

( as ected asa inter home 
i ( istomed to an active 

‘ if ‘ med ave a et ittle 
cee Is The population 

bove 5000, and there is not a man 
eS S nent anvwhere to be 
Attempts have frequently been 
to establish a fruit cannery, but no 


been suecessful in doing so, 


a Barbara has quietly ac 





cepted the alternative of being known as 


a health 


resort Every year sees an in- 


creased number of visitors attracted by 
the climate, and the town is the American 
Nice. narrow 


sheltered valley, guarded by the sea and 


It occupies the centre of a 


mountains, and overlooks a bay that bears 
Naples 
A long wide street extends through the 
the wharf to the Mission, 
and facing this are the shops, banks, and 
hotels, around which is whatever of ae 
tivity there may chance to be 


thoroughfare other streets 


a striking resemblance to that of 


village from 


Krom this 
run at right 


toward the mountains the 


angies 


on 


northwest, and to the range of low green 
hills that rise abruptly from the water's 


edge on the southeast. Bordering these 


streets, never without their lone rows of 


eucalyptus or pepper trees growing by 


he road-side, are vine-clad cottages and 
houses half hid behind a dense mass of 


shrubbery. To walk past such homes on 


a midwinter morning, when the air is soft 


and clear and the birds are singing, in 


stantly compels one to admire Santa Bar 
ara Reginald was delighted when he 
made his first tour of inspeetion. It is 


a Ne \\V 


thought 


England village transplanted, he 
As for quiet Edith, she was si 


lent with admiration when 


she saw the 
flowers and breathed their rich perfume 


Choice varieties of 


hers for 
The bushes grew higher than 


roses were 


the asking. 





























A SANTA 


r head. and were set out in hedges along 
( ViKS Every SHrubp Grows Ih Santa 
mara Plants t il require cal l i 
LLO 1th Ulie Kas reral Lis IChSLAS 
1 the more tender roses—-gro vor 
Lic tnout care k th gathered 
il ymaskets 8) Chole? flowers t ia | 
ne, and vet ‘ irden seemed as 
is ever alt she had visited it wma 
ie ditferent beds were masses of beaut 
colors Juan Valento e garden 
noticing her fondness ) S roses 
iked fewer cigare es ian is + 
stom, and displayed h energy 1! i 
@” care OF the beds rat iS Surprising 
He isa Walking enevelopadia OF into 
i yn It Was not only during the in 
r, he told Edith, that the roses were in 
om: It Was the same in July as in De 
nber He could not inderstand her 
e ror tne eranlums They ver i 
pest, he thought: they ore so high and 
rai But the roses he ed, and is 
i Lvs trimming and pruning Ln some 
of the beds Juan had hollyhocks twelve 
eet high, and marigolds that were masses 
ol cvold In others were pinks ind calla 
es and mignonette 
Life at Santa Barbara is mostly an out 
door one Lf p to the present time the 
deerees of fashion have not begun to re 


strict and restrain one, and as a result the 


BARBARA 


HOLIDAY 


resident Tree » do as e please 
no other Lore Ameri s 
KEEPING ed ed » Sue i 
care s i barbara 
hospita of the people is) pro 
Kriends ) ’ Vy ‘ 
tion \ 2 natter « 

Conventional 1 s are observe 
stire mut do strict one S 
rie 0 ( Lietly Natu 
pels placid ( temperamen 

tes gor pleasure 

be Ore , i s it pa { 
verted Trom i t il s mid 
prosale Che id had o one 
ind ere no having anothe 
beneath the pine or orange trees 
ri gathering flowers, ta he ? 
ibout the garden It was de 
see how rapidl \nna improved 
nald noticed with wonder the 
of her former weakness and pall 
Kea ten years younger than 
on her ar} H ind said that she 


There was a stable connected 


house,and Regin 


iald had bought a 


and a 10 


stead y- 


SOI Norse \ phaeton so that 
Anna might be driven about the town. 
As she grew stronger he took her down 
to the beach eve ry ple sant day, and for 


ip and do 


an hour Grove vn 
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es No 
t ) i ‘ i i »s 
Lhe Whig i l 
" r 
) By « rclocek 
‘ 1 il ! 
va eS ) ove) S 
S 1 or l ot ers 
eadll or va o sea 
le ¢ Ppalls ol LLers 
\ \ isa er-Ta Ne 
ma rood Wi WAY 
( stie Roe oO ( i} 
i « ©) Proce S Poas 
é ( S hn ort the ld 
ot ( enteria Trom that 
Ss on DOSS Die to 
) tide, t en thie i 
il 1] porMmts extending 
mipassable \ mile be 
( each S bordered \ 
Sa HOAs, OVE Lich 
( illey to the Mis 
,ag ny are Oo itfs 
Tro the ters eage 
) l tiie Lops ire 
SS 1 in spring 1 
. | ad tlo 
( ( l etter | 
Y. ric than 1’¢ 
) Bo re appre 
\ ‘ ww Ot the beach 
¢ its OL @rass and thie 
Inge over their edwves, the 
as 1 ng stretch of 
il oO irded, were a 
vdimiuired \s they cat 
tH @” sands tiie Ves 
oO vn sses of Toam wa 
bathed the horses Teet 
ride all the wav to Car 
Ot thre Tere kl il low tide 
n miles There isa con 


of coves and crescents, 


Carpenteria be 


l-dunes, low and roiuineg, 
oO Tro Lh) reeds and 
mothe heach ride that 
in at the wharf and ex 
along the beach, past 
Toot patl I il turned in 
narrow opening’ among 


Half a mile beyond tive 


headland, known as Castle 


ross the beach 


} 
~and over 


Kate al Ways re sted her 





ind tOoOK a ,ood 


ma look at the prospect it commanded 
| ‘ eP\ icrOSS thie Lilie to the mou 
tains, and alone@-shore to Carpenteria 


Ventura points \ is 
This headland is thirty mules 
from Santa Barbara, and forms a narrow 
eck of land that at first is only a few feet 
water's edge; but 


W hy ch 


soon 
merges intoa mountain. Edith, who rare 


Rock 


there, she would sit for 


ly rode, always liked to visit Castle 
Making a seat 


urs lOooOKINa’ out Upon the wide, beautl 


il bay or upon the mountains, and wateh 


F- twne &r ders cantering over the smooth, 


shining beach lo where she sat there 
came no noise; only the murmur of the 


ives breaking upon the rocks at her feet 


disturbed the perfect: quiet It was the 


middle of January now, but the air was 


, , , 

arm, the SKV Was a cioudiess blue, and 
among the grasses growing alone tlie edge 
of the eltfs were brightly colored wild 
flowers Tivring of the sea, she had only 
tn ¢ 


o turn her head to see the valley, or could 


look On both at the same time Old Juan 


and told what he 


Point, 


Came Wilh her one day 


knew of the neighborhood, The 


e said, used to be called La Punta del 
Castillo, and when the Spantaras were the 
Only people LVIng ih santa Barbara there 

is a Strong fort on the level ground back 
of the roeck—a fort of earth mounted with 
{ 


When a ship sailed 
into port, laden with goods from Spain, 
bringing many a lover to his sweet 
heart, 


oOul Yass Cannon. 


Alia 


and 
he ship returned the salute. On hearing 


the soldiers fired the cannon 
the noise the people ran down to the 
each, and waded into the surf to pull the 
boats ashore, Among those who one day 
went down to meet the ship was old To 
He expected a 
from Spain to be his bride. 


maso, certain senorita 
When all the 
boats had Janded, and she did not appear, 
told truth. 
sought had died on the voyage, and was 
Poor Tomaso! He fell on 


the sands, and was as one dead. 


they him the She whom he 
buried at sea. 
Fron 
After a 
: ae } 

long illness he came every day to the 


that time his mind was gone. 


beach, watechine for his beloved one. 
For many years he waited, running down 
to help haul in every boat, 
into each face, but 
word. He died 
day they found him dead on the beach, 
turned toward the 


and looking 
long never saving a 
watching, too, for one 
his face sea and his 


eves W ide open. 
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Just to the left of Castle Rock, at the 
edge of the beach, is a low rounded hill 
called Burton’s Mound. When the Span 
iards first sailed into the Santa Barbara 
channel they found the coast and islands 
inhabited by a race of Indians living in 
large villages. On Burton’s Mound was 
one of their largest towns All traces of 
it have now disappeared, but the ground 
is still filled with the stone and earthen 
articles made by the forgotten people. 
On the crest of the mound is a low adobe 
house surrounded by a wide veranda over 


grown with vines. Near it is a sulphur 
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OF THE MISSION 


spring, the water from which is pumped 
into heated tanks, and used for bathing 
Anna took regular baths, and was greatly 
benefited. The place is a favorite picnic 
resort, and will some time be a hotel site 
It makes little difference how one en 
ters the Santa Barbara Valley, for the 
Mission which overlooks it is the first ob 
ject that attracts attention. It occupies 
an elevated site at the head of the valley, 
and is clearly outlined against a back 
ground of hills. The church was begun 
in 1786. and finished in 1822 In 1812, 


and again in 1814, it was nearly destroyed 
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»» 
arLogua ~ | is ih ended ) | i 

Ju ) » Serra to b ( e Santa 

ri ira M ‘r [pe ) is rea \ 
- ) a e ao | rrre i 
secrate thie 

1822 ul Is en r 

( i ) iSse¢ tlie 

= re ( Ca 

t pora 

i el ( md, ana 

( iS ¢ eS~L and i est ! 

Wa Dia i 1 lie LiiS ere ¢ Stone six 
et init istered adobe thie 
ror overed with bright red tiles. and 
e tower is ing a trio of Span 
Sh bells In the rear of the Mission the 
rat Wd their garden a shrub-grown 
cre Comp ely isolated Trom the out 

S ( orid trom the west tower a 1Ong 
lL. extended ib right angles to the body of 
the chureh, and facing this was an open 
corridor The Indian converts lived in 


t fot 


ts, and the fathers raised large quan 


ss of grapes and olives When war 


Was made upon the Franciscans, the Santa 


Barbara brothers were the only ones Who 


dared remain at their posts. That they 


so is due the excellent preservation of 


old building Time has changed it 


1 


somewhat, to be sure, but has mellowed 
ind softened rathe r than destroyed The 
stone steps leading to the facade are 
cracked and moss-grown only one of the 
original six fountains is left; the Indian 


cabins have disappeared A few } ran 


: } 
ciscans, shaven, and dressed in long coarse 


robes girded at the waists, still inhabit 
the bare narrow cells, and loiter about the 
corridors and garden and revuiar service 


continues to be he ld 


To Edith there was no road more 


ractive than that leading to the gray 
valled chureh The Mission fascinated 
her, as, indeed, it does all who se 


There was hardly a day that she did not 
Visit it. Sometimes she sat on the rim of 
the fountain basin dreamily gazing past 
the town toewhere the blue waters were 
elistening in the strong sunlight, or wan 
dered about the olive grove, and rested in 
the shade of the trees to read. One day, 
While absorbed in her book, and ONLY 
stopping. now and then to glance about 
her, she was aroused by the sound of some 
one coming, Looking up, she saw one of 
the fathers. He had thrown back his 
hood, and his clean-shaven face was suf 
fused with a deep blush at thus coming 





THE MISSION FOUNTAIN 
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GARDEN OF THE MISSION 
inexpectedl vy upon so delightful a vision the dimly lighted interior. Directly above 
is that of a young girl seated On a Grassy tne entrance was the choir, and before it 
mound beneath an olive-tree stretched a long nave, the Ss ol ch 
You are a daughter of our Chureh were set th rows of sma i Ss. and 
( d?” asked the padre hung with paintings of saints and apostles 
No, father, not a daughter, but a lover \ few o e pictures were adi i eX 
Would there were more children be und He 
neing to our Missi mn! the old Fray Man ere Lined Spa * said the 
ured man said ‘I fear Father Ju ithe ind ¢ ( ere done Db e |) 
ero ouiad grieve to see the California ( ins 
SSIOTIS ho | Ss t t ( ill GO ly ere » qcee t ai ‘ 
i e < ( 0 Live Site ) ( nN 
At Edith’s request the old man seated Sper } Ss g ‘ owe ) 
mseifat her side ind after t ne or thie 1 Mall nes, an vave the histo oO 
e he and his brothers led isked if She eC » this is done | f 
would like to go with him to he ehu 1 ho t ca e to Santa Barbara 1 o 
On her accepting, they both left the or facts of interest Just beyond the chou 
chard, and passing the fountain, entered vere two small chapels, each wit ts al 











wey seyse 


met a 
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res i oO ents. an uv fe 
i on tlie rigvt fe) nave 
nned he a hig ao ) 
) eca nloeKking the hea 
( ! \\ e had rown them open 
( s f ind leadin the way 
‘fol Doing so, she 
S 1a illed enclosure over 
ory ! corasses and rose- bushes 
\bov t ‘ Ss three wl 
tened set tlie iil Vhile unde 
eaves of the chureh, whieh projected 
pon t ick ittresses. Tlie SWallows were 
flitting back and forth from their nests of 
Sun-baked mud 
Th sis our cemetery, Sé norita.”’ said 
ra ra us 
\re Live SKULIS real father : asked 
Edith 
Yes, ch 
\) d ine many people muried hie re 
Qh yes, verv many We do not use 
it no There s not room. to tell the 
ruth You need not dig deep to find 
skulls and bones in here 
It was not a pleasant ought to Edith 
>] l t il Shi¢ Va \ Ing over the iast 
! no-place she knew not oO man 
ous f s and Indians I is very 
1 \ orth iui compietely hid ( 
d to Mission Can mn ind on the west 
isthe chureh, above eh rose the to 
rs There vere several vaults and each 
had its wooden cross and vines. Doves 
ere cooing on the eaves, and the swal 
) ec] itted neessantly 
(on ea i the ee eter y Line father 
nd Edith ret ied to the ehureh, and 
passed i the ong lave to tie vitar 
Wh » was covered with a snowy eloth, 
vwnd decorated with tall eandlestieks and 
other ornaments Behind it, filline the 
end of the room, Was a vooden re redos, 
elaborately earved, and having fine life 
sized colored statues before each panel 
On ¢ ier side of the altar, set on white 
»D irs, were two other statues, and be 
twee them was a large cross, with the 
{*hrist upon it To the right Edith no 


ticed a CUPrLOUSLY shaped hat hanging upon 
the ill. w ch was covered with dust 
It belonged to Garcia San Diego, the 
first Bishop of California.” said the fa 
er. when he saw Edith looking at it 


His bodv is entombed here, as the tablet 


SAYS He was a patient worker and a 
roudliy man W ould | could be buried 
here. in the very walls of the chureh I 
serve 


To the left of the altar a narrow door 
i\ leads Into the sacristy With he r 
ide Edith entered the small room, and 
saw directly opposite her another door 
iy opening upon a garden, or what 


seemed to be that. 


‘Yes, it is our cloister—our garden,’ 
said the padre. ‘I wish you could ste p 
into it, child. but no woman is allowed 
there When the Prineess Louise was 


here an exception was made, and she was 
shown our quiet walks and flowers 

‘Can I look in?” asked Edith 

(Oh ves but do hot step outside the 
aoor 


With this permission Edith crossed the 


sacristy, and stood for some time looking 
through the open doorway. It was al 
most as though she stood within the var 


den, for her position commanded a view 
of nearly the entire place. In speaking 
of it afterward she said she could not well 
describe it. ‘*There was perfect quiet, 
and the sunlight made beautiful shadow 
patches on the walks There is a deep 
corridor along the south side, made by a 
row of stone pil ars supporting a tiled 


roof, Some of the fathers were seated 





in its shade. I wish I could have paint 


ed it, but fear I couldn't give the true col 


oring, it was so varied and deep In one 
of the arches hung a queer old bell from 
Spain Krom where I stood I could see 
down the path to the corridor, and to the 


old building that forms one side of the 


garden. An old padre came out and 
struck the bell three times It had a 
beautiful, low, deep tone On hearing it 


t 


the old men all went to their rooms to 
pray, and my friend went back into the 
chureh and left me alone.” 

On returning from his devotions the 
father found Edith still looking upon 
the scene, and was creatly pleased at her 
enjoyment. 

Is it beautiful 2” he asked at length. 

It is more than that, father: I never 
saw so lovely a place. How happy you 
must all be, having such a garden!” 

‘So we are, child. It is our home, and 
some of us could not live without it now 

There was not much to see in the sac 
risty. In a chest of drawers were the 
vestments used when high mass is said, 
and on the bare white walls were a few 
statues of saints and apostles. In asmall 
er room the father showed Edith some 
eurious copper vessels fashioned by the 
Indians a century ago. He also showed 
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her the brass eandlesticks used 1 Co S 
Chris ind ot ! ( aavs, and a 
forge at whi thie ithers repair an 
thing that may become broken 

On leaving thie Mission the father 
walked with Edith to the end of the olive 
grove, and there said wood-by Turning 
to look back toward the Mission Ed 
saw him standing on the steps of the 
chureh, his tall, heavily robed — figure 
clearly out ined iwalnst the white facade 


W hen 


the Mission for the first time, 


Reginald and Goodnow visited 


they made 
a much more thorough examination than 
Edith had Their 


first exploit was he belfry of 


been allowed Lo do 


t 


to climb 


one of the towers. From where the bells 
hung they could see far down the valley 

in one direction to Gaviota Pass, forty-five 
miles westward, and in another down the 
to Ventura As it nears 


Pass, the Santa Barbara Valley loses its 


coast Gaviota 
width, and becomes a mere neck of land 
crowded down between the sea and the 


mountains. From where they stood the 
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) } S Lore irds 7 
thre elds ore ad ree} ( a 
no ers it ) i l } ‘ 
wot { } 

ILC 1Let ido Ss oro i ¢ a i 
the « s begin to « " e as e sul 
Sal oO ird the sea nda i i 
hid Tro sight be na thie iteryv he Ol 
When the omit is entire Cone thie 
7 Sin the towet ! im Tforevenll mass 
and as Reg nald and his companlo! re 
turned to the or the chure!} ( 
fathers had already gathered at e altar 
and were busv With their pravers 


Thetwo men were f o 
pleased Both made friends with the 
padres and were always welcome Reg 
nald liked the garden best, but Goodnow 


Was interested in seeing the cells 


more 
where the and in Visiting 
the 


It extends 


fathers slept 


the corridor, with between 


its view 


arches, of the town and bay 


the entire front of the Mission Wing, and 


is fully a hundred feet long. Opening 


from it are the living and 


apartments, 











e 
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me ne 


) i f \ L narro e 1} 

; ro ‘ j eEYn ) t eft of 

M mrarea all corral and stable 

{ ) ( eep tien Ca ¢ and 

R ivs went there, if he 

hha rf | ) it I ( 11'¢ ile rh thie 

er to see Father G milk the 

( | t ( lial Vas ith ait and 

f yes Most crac Wi If a 

( t to be Live Iieé orgot his meek 

! 1a moment, and pounded her with 

His cay) ‘ ne young Calves vere His 

particular Care He led them tenderly 

ibo ( refractor pulled hard 
i e rope, reminding Goodnow of 

picture of the refractory ass and the an 

ory Iriar Edith made several sketches 

ot the ehnure! It was her rreat delight 

Los \ na s details, and she found 

many ol ts Tealures aS picturesque as 

those of eathedrals in Spain In fact, 


one is constantly impressed with the idea 
hile he is at the Mission, that he is in 
pain For at noonday the shadows are 
as dark and © early defined as they are al 
the Alhambra; and at evening the 
vhite walls are suffused with a softenin 
light such as one expects to find only in 
the countries across the sea 

In their rides about the cou 1try (sood 
ho was never an idle wanderer It had 
bet hn bis desire ever since seein 


Santa 


» { + } + 
Barbara, to finda ranch that would return 


i ur per cent. on his Investment He 
and the girls always rode, while Reginald 
and is Ww e adrove Kate had at first 
worn a black habit and stiff hat, but had 
adiscaraed It Ont Lt) Lime ind adopted al 
costume that made her hgure a CONSpieu 
ous opiveet erever she went Her lial 

is light Lraw ike those worn DV Col 
Lec oarsme) i at ner wewket Was a Dright 





habe NO oO l Vore a broad 

nimed Te t wma isa ivSastresh 
> i alte one ride is hen She 
Stal 1 (roodno had bought a Mexiean 
sombrero 

At first Goodnow was tempted to buy a 
place Il Kl Monteeito Va ieV, Which Les 
near Santa Barbara, and Sony separated 
mn yy a low rid of hill extending 
lit to thie Terk md between hich 
sa view of Ruicon Peak and a bit of the 
a The Lile faces the sea, and runs 
back to the mountains [It is in reality a 


suburb of Santa Barbara, and contains a 


score Or more beautiful residences, erect 


ed by those who have been attracted to the 


region by its Gelightiul citmate and su 
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perior natural attractions The valley 
has a quick slope from the sea to the 
range, and is dotted with groves and live 


oaks. The first time Goodnow piloted his 


. } 1 
riends there he took them to the base of the 


mountamms, and bade them look upon the 


country at their feet The v 


iew was like 
a picture. There lay the ocean, pressing 
upon vellow sands; westward rose the low 


hills, oaks growing on their sides, and be 
hind which was Santa Barbara: eastward 


rana i! 1orhe ’ ridge, Ltree-grownh and cover 
ed with fields of grain: in the valley were 


red roofed cottages s irrounded Dy ] xu 
riant groves of orange and lemon trees 
Summer and winter the Montecito never 


loses its verdure or its freshness. It 


literally the home of an eternal summer. 


Ss 


Goodnow would have bought one of the 
places offered him, but could not obtain 
land enough to make a protitable farm 
His next hope was to find something at 
Carpenteria—a valley separated from E] 
Montecito by the Ortega Hill. It is a 
productive region, and contains large 
ranches and small farms, on which or 
anges, walnuts, beans, and almonds are 
frown It occupies a lone, harrow neck 
of land ly ing between the mountains and 
the sea At its extreme eastern end is 
R WcoNn Peak, over and DY the sea edge 
é road to Veutu- 
ra and Newhall. The tields are all eul 


tivated, and seattered over them are nu 





of which extends the sta 





merous cottages Goodnow and his friends 
made several trips to the valley, as all do 
vho wish to see everything of interest 
around Santa Barbara. But he could not 
decide what to purchase and there was 
not much property offered for sale. They 


} 
i ] 
Varad 


y took their lunch and were gone 
ill day, resting for a few hours at some 
Carpenteria grove, and returning home 
late in the afternoon. 

In the western part of the Santa Bar 
bara Valley, however, Goodnow found 
what he wanted When Kate saw the 
place she said at onee it was just What 
the \ had long been see king. The proper- 
ty comprised a tract of 160 acres, and was 
one-half level and one-half rolling land. 
But little of the land had been lmproved, 
and the house was not worth considering 
From the higher parts of the ranch Good 
now could see across the valley to the sea; 
in another, hada glimpse of Santa Barbara; 
and in still another, looked far away to 
Gaviota Pass. Over the level fields were 


seattered live-oaks, and the rolling land 
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IN GAVIOTA PASS 


extended into the range through winding 
canons choked with shrubs and syeamore 
trees There was not a prettier spot in 
the country than up these cahons. Good 
now began immediately to plant his olive 
and nut trees, and rode out nearly every 
day to superintend affairs, and see that 
the men did good work on the cottage he 
was building. Later, he and the girls 
leaving Reginald and his wife to rest 
beneath the trees, rode into the canons 
for a mile or more The trail followed a 
creek that ran over a rocky bed in the 
deep shadow of the leafy sycamores, and 
led to an elevated spur of the range, from 
f 


which the country for miles around was 


seen. Very often Reginald and Anna 
followed the riders a short distance up 
the gorge, taking their luncheon on a bit 
of level ground by the stream 

A short distance beyond Goodnow's 
new ranch were those of Glen Anne and 
Ell wood. Both of these famous places are 
well known and very valuable. They are 
respectively twelve and sixteen miles west 
of Santa Barbara, and extend from the 


sea-shore far into the canons At Gier 
Anne, owned by Colonel W. W. Hollister, 
a California pioneer, who has done much 
to make Santa Barbara attractive, the 
f business 1s Orange- growing, stock 


chie 
raising, ana ceneral farming But on 
the ranch may be found trees and shrubs 
of almost every known variety Leading 
to the house Is an avenue ol tall palms 
and bevond there are olive, orange, lemon, 
banana, date, peach, apple, nectarine, and 


fic trees, with here and there acres ot wal 





nut. almond trees, and vineyards The 
erounds are carefully kept, and the flow 
ers were such as to fill the soul of Edith 
with a joy which she could not express 

‘* Here you see the sort of place I shall 
have.” said Goodnow, as he conducted the 


party through the Glen Anne grounds 
‘* Yes. in the future,” replied Kate 
In the future, of course,” answered 


} 


Goodnow “And yet it will not be very 
lone before 1 can show some progress, 
There are no hard, long winters in Cali 
fornia, remember. Next year Ill have 


wheat, flowers, and all my orange and 
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olive ecu C ( twelve onths 
ore I ra ore CO ly s eaVs 
} T ' 
i on ym e place ) orth 
ind in ter ears CA ‘ ea 
»« " } pro 
Pro eo COeS One id 
IN 
Qh ri ! t too sat uine it 
\ lca See AS ( i oft ho n eh this 
, 
SO capable wid il the Climate 1s 
I wish I could mive ten acres ol ma im 
this State to every man in New York who 
1 . 17 thie 1] ] . — 
Works 1n an office all day for a thousand 


avear. He only gets a bare living there, 


and here ten acres would give him that 
and sunsnine, g od air and independ nce 
besides ‘Get land,’ is my motto. Our 
cities are over-full, and our professions 
crowded We must begin to cultivate our 
country more carefully California is 
puai In size Lo France, and vel has OnLy 
a million inhabitants.” 


At Ei wood, Reginald found much to 


interest him. The land is planted with 
olives, English walnuts, almonds, and 
eat The nuts are superior to those 
Imp rted Irom the olives is made a 
finely flavored oil] It has a wide reputa 
tion in the East, and is in rreat demand 
hie us Orenardas are ranted ] 

l care wma ie trees rt set ou ! 
j ro il exte ( 0 i reat SLATICE 
ove) f ent ro hye @ hit rh 
Howe it I ood IS a Sinai vine-covered 
( ort l 0 l the shadow o SOlrN« 


every part of the woriad 


Bevond Ellwood the country highway 


POLLOWS the beach past the Sturges ranch, 
Oc ) ye the upperend of an oak Crown 
canon, and to Gaviota Pass, a wild, nar 


row passage crossing the Santa Ynez 
rane H rh ledges of rock rise on each 
side of the road, and from the mouth of 
the pass one may look far down the val 
levy in the direction of Santa Barbara 

By the time ( roodnow Ss house was com 


pleted the California spring had come 





weather Was over Day after 


day the sun rose in a cloudless east and 


set in a cloudless west Every shrub was 
Ih DLiOOM, and tne Vv olet beds in Regi 
naiads cvarden were biue with blossoms. 


Out in the country the almond, peach, 
and apricot trees were all a mass of deli 


eate color, and with the oranges still 


veighing down the branches were pure 


te blossoms whose perfume filled the 
alr with a delicious fragrance. Fields 


vere a velvety green: the leaves of the 


oaks were washed bright and fresh: the 
sveamores had sent forth new leaves and 
branches, and birds were busy building 
their nests By the side of co ntry roads 
the wild mustard ore Ww highe r than one’s 
head, golden and delicate, a rich contrast 
to the blue of sky and ocean; and in many 
of the meadows were long wide patches 
of blue-flax. Farmers were planting their 
corn and beans; cardeners were spading 
their flower beds for the last time. Old 
Juan and Edith were all day pruning, 
raking, and watering slips and seedlings. 
There was no dust and no mud. The air 
was soft, warm, and fragrant. Riding 
parties, improving every hour left them 
before their departure from Santa Barba 
ra, scoured the country in search of new 
places of interest, or went once more to 
the cations and other favorite haunts. By 
the first of May the ** winter season” was 
over The hotels had room at last for 
those w ho came and one by Olle the rent 
ed cottages were given up. 

But still there was not utter desertion. 
All who eould stay did so, well knowing 
hat beautiful as Santa Barbara is during 
the winter, one should know her in her 
summer dress to realize how great is her 
charm 

I prefer the months from May until 
autumn,” said Goodnow “You have 
seen for yourself what May is, and June 
is nearly its equal. As for July and Au- 
gust, they are wonde rfully cool and com 


fortable. There is never a night that a 


blanket isn’t necessary. Of course it’s 
dusty. There’s no rain, and all the fields 
are parched. But you'll get used to that, 


and I like the brown hills as well as the 
green 

Before their departure, Reginald had 
planned a week’s trip to the Ojai Valley, 
a park-like retreat about forty miles from 
Santa Barbara, nestled among the moun- 
tains of the Santa Ynez. Its elevation is 
nearly one thousand feet above sea-level, 
and the climate is radically different from 
that of Santa Barbara, being drier and 
more bracing. Many whose health does 
not improve at the sea-side go to the ¢ )jal, 
and are quickly benefited. The moun- 
talns entirely surround the valley, which 
is about thirty miles long by from three 


to six wide, and the only entrance to the 
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ria. 1 een grain and 
la ( a flowers 
Ve { ( as, aye 
I i ) Yr rich and 
\ ( id uh Neat 
( S ines, HOW 
! He ind flo 
) id relief yinst the 
O ) t react 
un ( open tields, some 
l ore ird ind rut 
¢ } C ed and ready 
t ( \ i Lhie One \t 
I Live oad turned 
l i ( l tb rh 
ait wo} cuarded vy steep 
lt overgro h oaks and tan 
rus ) oO the centre ¢ r 
¢ ! sv creek ind on bot 
Sa el ork of ferns and mort 
) ( Before reaching — the 
st i Oo the pass an lOUPS Pes 
i i spot shaded by large oaks, 
t distance from which ran the brook 
( direction there is nothing but 
ire—the green of the ferns intensified 
ie oaks, and that of the trees by the 
son the mountain slopes 
the top of the pass is neared the 
1 ippeared and in their place were 
istes of sage and chaparral, and 
es of wild flowers of a hundred dif 
t shades Dl ie, gold and red Some 
e distant hills appeared on fire, so 
ere thev « urpeted with the flow 
nd so bi int was their hue Edith 
( oO seventy different irieties 
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it leaving the wagon When the 


is reached the driver 


e ranoe 
wid=«=ittie ttle party cazed upon 
uuntains whose broken contour ex 
1 as far as the eve could see North 
c ded Vv tree-grown hills. and 
rin the very lap of rugged moun 
iv the Oa 1. nimyvVv laze softening 
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ts outlines, and groves of live-oak B 
most admired was the pass itself, winding 
narrow coils around the many hills 
nad the é eVond it Lhe santa Bar 
i Valley f SO outlined and 

rded Vy the ve oO each pon 1¢ 
thie ives could be plainly seen breaking 
1 masses oO oan \ 1 a @iass the 
houses were sible, and with the naked 
e all could see steamer ploughing its 
iveoacross the bay to the wharl Kew, 
perhaps no other passes in California 


have the varied beauty of the Casitas 


none, certainly, has its vie S Of moun 


HNAaArmMmonlous Whole 


[It was nearly sundown when the Ojai 


is reached, and the tired but delighted 





travellers alighted at tl Oak Gien cot 
tages The last half of the ride had been 
; + 4 {} rr) 
is Interesting as the first The road le 
aown the mountain-side by easy grades, 


and through dense forests of oak and svea 
more Several streams were crossed 
de, shallow rivers of clear water into 
ch men were easting their flies for 
trout. Beyond the last ford in the Ojai the 
d flowers grew thicker than ever, and 
the air was of the mountains erisp and 
In rorating None save Goodnow. who 


uid made the trip before, had ever seen 
such oaks, sO many, or so large, as those 
Vhich now were passed, They made 
veritable forests, and beneath their wide 
spreading branches, festooned with sway 
ing clusters of gray Spanish-moss, were 


‘ Years ago all 


the southern California valleys were 


YrOUps Ol 


resting cattie. 
choked with oaks. But to-day many have 
been cut down, and it is only in the Ojai 
that one ean find them in abundance. 
There is little to do in the Ojai but to 
admire and study nature. The little town 
of Nordhoff is as quiet as the grave. The 
Oak Glen cottages stand by themselves 
st off the highway, and are equally as 
quiet. For a day after her arrival Anna 


sat on the veranda, shaded by a large oak, 
vTazinge listlessly down the valley beyond 
its trees and fields to the chain of moun 
tains at the western end. But after she 
had rested there followed days of explora 
tion Kate was in her element. The 
horses were low-spirited beasts. but the 
country Was too beautiful to ride across 
The first 
excursion was down the valley to the Ma 


} 


rapidly, so no one complained. 


tilija Canon, which extends several miles 
into the range, and from being wide and 
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crown, soon becomes a narrow pat 
iv bordered by rough, rocky elitfs vas 
ya swilt littie stream dasiill Lit 
vy over a bowlder-stre ed \ ( 
me end of the canon is a s oO 
1¢ sulphur water. Kate and Good 
ode on to this yuit e ol ~ Lite 
toa ntlerval To Incheon reginald 
i f 


a 


~ 
6 ee, — 





ADOBE 


went trouting. and after an hour's cas 
ne returned with a basket of lish, which 
Goodnow cooked over a bed of coals 

It's like Colorado mere said thal 
voune man of general imfrormation 


he 


{ . { 


Shouldn't know it from a canon ol 
Rocky Mountains. Wonderful variety of 
scenery we have in C Half an 


nd we're in 


fornia 


hour’s ride from this cation, 
a park of trees 
Spoken like a true Californian,” sai 
Edith 
eS? 


KnOW 


but then I am one now, you 


It's dangerous stavinge long in 
this State. There’s an old legend about 
seeing the Rio Grande. See it once, and 
youll never rest until you see it again, 
or live near its waters; the same might be 


li 


told of California. Come, now, does any 


one here think he will ever be satis! ed 
Vithout coming back to the scenes we ve 
been enjoying so long ? 

‘*T should never be,” said Kate. oo: at 
sure never to cease thinking what a Cali 


fornia winter is like 


LRA 


HOUSE, 


i 


ae 


ithom her thor hts But since one quiet 
evening Lorie ith het e had ound 
that S 3 card nad ¢ imveda oO Ove 
She id read much and talked well, and 
to be ith her gave Goodnow mental re 
freshment He al ivVS asked her Oplnio0n 
ho ind came to her ith a his dou Ss 
Reginald had oticeed the chat e in Lis 
friend, but said nothing 

While at the Ojai Edith and Goodnow 
were more often thrown together Kate 
rode ith them, to be ire, but as gener 
ally rushing off Lo side pa or das 
ng tar ale id of her two soberer compan 
1OnS She is the life of the part and 
hye red acket is sure to be seen on all 
the highest hii sides and isolated LKS 
Reginald i tended to leave the Mal SOON 
er than e aid it Kate id heara ¢ 
Suiphu Mountain, and sa dsshe 1 
not goa V until she haa mbed it 

Perhaps you wont |! ab to |e ( 

tnen aid Goodnow, lor there ! 
much of a trail, and the nn Ould Det 
hard even if there were 
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l f 0 ind ! I ¢ 
{ 
() S S \\ , 
t ind 
Ye) 
| ( i Sa riage 
ot Su i ( ( hy T 
t i ( i PaPls, | ) has the 
yD | ( Q)ya M KIt ill Cal 
Sta (10 i I C rode ¢ r 
Upper Oja The road led 
1 ( l i ~s > qd elas 4) 
( i i past L ) Ss ora e-t es 
! uu C sh voung euves 
| g iS ea bit oT Se ind, no 
t rugwe »! vet i¢ mig in 
i ) richit of if alley 
aen IV Wooded fillis, and high above 


them the bare crest of Sulphur Mountain, 


Kor hours the trail was through the for 


ests that covered the steep sides of the 
pea At times it seemed Impossible to 
proceed Deep ravines and beds of soft 
asphaltum, thickets of live-oaks and chap 
arral, blocked the way But Kate, deter 


mined and persevering, would stop at no 


thing. Goodnow rarely left Edith’s side 
leat manace : Kate had sa a You 
Once the trail was utter st. High 
overhead towered 1 mounta below 
was a deep ( ore I is tired 
out, and Goodnow insisted upon her rest 
Lng cate pushed on ahead, and in a few 
moments was lost to view among the wild 
rrowing bushes Presently, however, 
Goodnow eaucht the bright gleam of her 
lacket She had reached a point high 
ibove her companions Her voice as she 
called to them could searcely be heard, 
but (roodno inderstood that he and 
kK vere to go in the direction she 
pointed Ri ne ina zigzag course up a 
slope that gre steeper every moment, 
Kate vas reached at last, and the three, 
vetting off their horses, sat down by the 
~ eota wav Oak 
We can see the top now ue said Kate, 
nd it ean’t be far off What air this 
Is l eould climb all day and not be 
tire 
When the erest of the mountain was 
I i wea e country seemed to thie delight 
ed lookers-on to lav spread at their ver\ 
I Sou ird, t rtv miles away ut 
seeming ‘ 1 quarter of that distance 
Was the or i! vith its islands and eur 
ing shore of vellow sands; the Santa Clara 


Valley, watered by a river that shone in 


the sunlight like a thread of silver: and 
nearer at hand, the sharp bare hill tops 
reaching upward like fingers of a giant 


hand, and holding miniature levels in 
their strong embrace. To the north was 
the Ojai, now a mere depression among 
the mountains; and in the distance, their 
slopes a dee p dark Diue and their summits 
capped With snow, rose the peaks of the 
ms1erra Madre rahe There IS a Shall 
lake on the top of Sulphur Mountain—a 
Shailow pool left by the ralhns of Winter 


It disappears in summer, but was now full 


of water. By its side Kate spreat 
luncheon which Goodnow had brought 
in his saddle-bags, and while they rested 
the tired party ate, and studied at their 
leisure the beauty of the view. After 
luncheon Edith read aloud and Goodnow 
smoked, while Kate, restless as ever, roam 
ed about the place, trying from what point 
she had the better view. When Edith 
finished reading, she and Goodnow walk 
ed to where they could look afar off to 
the Santa Barbara Valley. It was flood 
ed with sunshine, and its coloring was 
exqutsite. Under the inspiration of the 
moment Goodnow spoke. It was a sim 
ple question that he asked, and it was as 
simply answered. Kate had not heard 
it, but knew when she came to where 
they stood what had been said. 

*Enraptured with the view?” she ask 
ed, laughingly 

‘* Yes; and is our sister pleased?” said 
Goodnow. 

‘‘Immeasurably. But what would have 
happened, Edith, if you couldn't have an 
swered ‘ves ? Think how disagreeable 


the going home this afternoon would 


have bee nh. 

That night the news was told Reginald 
and Anna ‘You have my permission 
only on one condition,” said Anna. 
‘You must invite us to visit you at 
least once a vear.”’ 

By the middle of May the summer sea 
son at Santa Barbara is well under way 
On their return from the Ojai the bath 
houses, near the wharf, were open, and 
every day a gay party of lookers-on gath 
ered beneath an awning stretched over the 
sands to see the bathers go in. There is 
no better bathing in the world than that 
at Santa Barbara. The beach slopes grad 


ually into deep water, and there is little 





the temperature of the sea is much 
warmer than that of the Atlantie, and 
there is rarely any undertow. Goodnow 
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day the quarter has been relegated to side 
s, and a part of it given over to the 
It was not long before Kate found Spar 
town Her first visit was made alone 
he seeond she went with Edith 


and old Juan, the one to sketch and the 


other to show the more interesting fea 
tures of the settlement Juan was in his 


element, acting as guide and interpreter 
and returned the Spanish salutations with 
much grace and dignity, and consumed 
anv number of cigarettes as he walked 
through the narrow streets His first stop 


is made before the remnant of an old 


thick adobe wall still standing it 18 
the only part of the old presidio left,” he 
said [ can remember when the whole 
Wall was up It was too high to elimb 


over, and inside was a large square Which 


the soldiers used, and where there was a 
chape land barraeks At the four corners 
were four brass cannon And outside the 
Walls, protected Dv the guns, were the 
houses of our people There was nothing 
then between here and the beach, so that 
we could sit in our doorw ays and look out 
upon the bay and the mountains.” 

Then he told of the féete-days when 


Mass as said at the Mission, and there 


were races on the beach and dancing at 


the presidio Every one had work then, 


for the rich Spaniards owned large ranch 





es and had many servants 


‘Sometimes it does not seem Santa 
Barbara any more—the new houses and 
strange people and hotels. Some of us 
have little to do now, and our own town 
is no longer beautiful or gay Even our 
houses are being pulled down, as you can 
see, and in a few vears, [ think, there will 
be no Spanishtown.” 
One of the houses visited was that 
vhich Dana deseribes as the scene of the 
wedding festivities that took place when 


he was at San. 








Barbara. It answers per 
fectly to his description, and is still own 
ed by the same family whose daughter 
Dana saw married. Juan took the girls 
into its large court yard and,to the ve 
randa Near the De la. Guerra Mansion, 
as the house is called, Juan pointed out 
the old Noreaga garden, once a famous 
place, but now overgrown With orass, and 
containing only a few scrubby peach-trees 
and neglected grape arbors. On one side 
of it was found the best preserved Spanish 
house the girls had yet seen. It was a 


long low building, one story high, and 
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THE CHATEAU AND THE COLLECTIONS 
BY THEODORE CHILD 


nor reserves the usufruct during his own 


| Lifetime 
N October 25, 1886, MM. Bocher, De The Condé Museum, as the Due dA 
( ) normandle nd Rousse, acting all male has conceived and realized it, is a 
three in the name of Monseigneur Henri museum of all the great manifestations 
Eugene P ype Louis d'Orléans, Gener- of French art, and at the same time a 
al of Divisio Member of the Institute, commemorative museum of the families 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, ac- of Montmoreney and Condé, which play 
complished n presence of the notary ed of old such a brilliant réle in the his 
ontana the aue iegal Tormalities con tory of Krance In order to help the 
nected with the handing over to the In reader to form an idea of the Importance 
stitute of France of the gift made to it by of the future Condé Museum, we will con- 
their principal, then in exile. This gift sider first the history of the museum, which 
consists of the domain of Chantilly, com- is the history of the chateau itself, and 
prising oods orests, and watercourses next we will glance at the most remark 
covering in ea of pw ivd of §=22.640 able objects contained in the calleries and 
acres: guard-houses and other buildings the library. Thus we shall appreciate the 
the chateaux of Enghien, Saint-Firmin, casket and the jewels inside it, and at the 
and La Reine Blanche; the Condé stables; same time we shall see how both the cas 
the chateau of Chantilly, with its library ket and the jewels came Into existence, 
ind other artistic and historical collec I 
tions ts furniture, statues, and trophies 
of arn ts archives, its fountains, its gar To the north of Paris,about twenty-five 
den s chap Chantil- miles from the capital, Chantilly is situa 
s to be pres it stands ted on the confines of vast forests, in an 
ut present, to be ca ie Conde undulating region watered by an affluent 


| 


at of the Oise ealled the Nonette. Amidst 


stated times of the year, and at all times the marshes formed by this river arose un 
] 
i 





to students, artists, and men of letters. expectedly a triangular mass of limestone 


e approximate value of the gift may be rock, and on this roek, which was natu 


estimated as follows: the land, twenty- rally difficult of access, there was built in 
one millions of franes: the buildings, ten course of time a fortified tower, which had 
n ons: the objects of art and other col developed into a stronghold in the thir- 
lections, fifteen millions Finally when teenth century, when it fell into the hands 


all the mortgages and legacies and other of Guillaume Boutillier, a seigneur of the 


tudes have been paid, it may be cai- court of the Counts of Senlis. From the 
culated that the clear revenue which the Boutillier family the stronghold passed 


[Institute of Franee will derive from the > ik te eececenaey kaee to Gell aioe Sha 
is ATTTICCOCSS, i re ay li Dot ne pol ~ 
domain l amount to 350,000 franes a ' ’ 


eal and ephemeral incidents which preceded and 
n. It may, 
d Aumale 


roa least This sum will be devoted cccompanied this magnificent don 





to keeping the estate, the chateau, and the vever, be stated that when the 


vent into exile in the summer of 1886, he took with 








collee ions in cood order: Lo pureh ng 1 
; n his pictures, drawings, engravings, rare books, 
objects Of art of all kinds, and ancient or ind all the easily portable objects of art. Thus, at 
modern DOOKS, chosen With a view to en the time when the above notice was written, the 
riching or completing the collections: to visitor saw in the show-eases and galleries of Chat 
the creation ol pensions and annuities for Ul simply bare sheives ind bare walls dotted with 
' . slips of paper on which were written the titles and 
ndigent literary men, artists, or savants ; lmbers of the departed treasures, in order to facil- 
and to the foundation of prizes for the en- — jtate t earrangement at some futt lay. In 
couragement of those o devote them bing ¢ unt ind its collect ms I have there 
selves to the career of art. science. or litera fore had recourse to notes and souvenirs of previous 
: . \ ices which the Due d’Aumale had assigned to 
the Due d’Aumale’s gift to the Institute Of them in his definitive arrangement of his palace of 
Krance—a ft, however, of which the do irt and history 
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IEW OF 


THE 


into the hands of Jean de Clermont, Chan 
cellor of France, who was killed at the 
battle of Poitiers, and who bequeathed it 
1356 In his turn Guy 
de Laval bequeathed Chantilly to Pierre 


to Guy de Laval 


dOrgemont, Chancellor of France and 


President of the Parliament under Charles 
Vi In 1422 the Burgundians seized the 
three fell into the 
the English, who held it four 
until VII. entered 
piegne and Jeanne d’Are drove the enemy 
out of 


castle; vears later if 
hands of 
Charles 


years, (om 


France. This Pierre dOrgemont 
left the domain to his sister Marguerite, 
who married Jean Il. de Montmorency, 
Grand Chamberlain of France, and 
1429. 


the domain 


Who 


] 


took Jean de 


of it in 
Montmorency left 


possession 
to his son 
Guillaume, who in his turn left it to one 
of his four sons, Anne de Montmoreney, 
born at Chantilly in 1498. 

This Anne de Montmorency, 
came High Constable of 
real 


W ho be 
France, was the 
Anne de Mont 


morency was the last of the great soldiers 


founder of Chantilly. 


of fortune, and the first grand seigneur 

that France produced. In the 

age of forty five, the creat captain return 
the 

loaded with honors and glory, and rich as 

he could desire to be. 


1538, at 


ed from wars, riddled with wounds, 
The feudal times 
were over; the foreign foe had been driven 
out; Charles VIII., Louis XIL., Francis 


Il., had led French troops into Italy; the 


CHATEAT 


FROM THE 


creat capt tin had commanded there and 


had admired the 


marvels of the Renais 
Sance He had seen what wealth and 
art could do to embellish life, and hav 
ing resolved to make Chantilly his resi 
denee he proceeded to transtorm the old 
feudal fortress into a sumptuous habita 
tion 
\nne de Montmoreney ealled in the aid 
of Jean Bullant, a young architect ho 
had just come back from Rome, and who 
afterward helped Philibert Delorme to 


build the Tuileries—Bullant, the arehiteet 
of the chateau of Eecouen and of the hétel 


Médicis. 


had gradually 


de So SSOLIS 


nede 


built for Cather 
mediwval stronghold i 
an agglomeration of build 
ings flanked at every 
vith 
the towers of Nuremberg, perched on the 


angle by tall ma 


chieolated towers conleal roots. like 


triangular rock, and surrounded on all 
j : 

sides by water. In adapting this strong 
hold to the usages of a grand seigneur’s 


residence the arenitect preserved Ink sUlie 
exterior facade s the fortified character of 
the 


severity 


primitive edifice, but their 


reminiscences of 


reiie ved 
th certain 
Gothie times, particularly in the details of 
Bul 


nthe main 


the dormer-windows Kurthermore 


lant connected the chateau wit 
land by 


constructing the vast artificial 


slope still called ‘‘ Le Connétable,” on the 
which 


equestrian 


suminit of was placed a superb 


pronze 


statue ‘epresent ‘ 
tlatue representing 
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nd embroidered 





reio ( sf Wdorned S hon Jean 

ullant iS eral aiscovered bY him 

Bernard Palissy, thi amous potter 

iS proud to sign himsell arenitecteur 

et inventeur des grotes figulines de Mon 
Sé neur le Connestabi 


IT] 

Anne de Montmorency died in 1567 
and the chateau of Chantilly passed nto 
the hands of his son Henri Il.. Maréchal 
de Montmorenecy, Governor of Langue- 
doe This Montmorency married an Or 
sini—or, as the name is written in Frenel 


history, Marie Félicie des Ursins — and 


f 


’ ; ‘ 
lady, familiar wi 
tecture of the Pitti gardens, gave to the 
land and to the staircase leading from the 


he gardens of Chantil 





at Italian air which they retain to 
1 t pore st hit day Do Cu tl SUCCE sSiVe pos 
sessor has contributed a personal note to 


the harmonious whole whieli thre aomalin 


now presents. This Henri II. de Mont 


more} re be ed iMalnst lus king and 
is beheaded in 1632 His property was 
aa ae o Louis 


ot COUPSE eontiscated but kia 


aaa restored 1t to the rebel S own sister 





ii 
Charlotte de Montmoreney, who had mar 
ried Henri de Bourbon, Prinee of Condé. 
ind ho beeame the mother of the Grand 


Condé, of the Prince de Conti, and of the 


Duchesse de Longueville Thus the do 


main eame into the Conde family, in 
whose possession it remained until the 
+ ] 

| 


last of the Condés bequeathed it to his 


nephew and gwodson the Due d’Aumale. 


The Grand Condé, the glorious vietor 


of Roecroyv, was thirtv-nine vears of age 
when he settled down at Chantilly. It 
was in 1660; the chateau was such as 


Anne de Montmore ney had left it; but in 
SIX vears the new seloneur pulled down 
the whole structure except Le Chatelet, 
rebuilt it 
reign ol Louis XIV., ecanalized the wa 
ters, arranged wonderful fountains, and 


in the stvle in fashion in the 


had his gardens laid out by the famous 
Le Notre. The Grand Condé was as mag 
nificent a seigneur as Anne de Montmo 
reney had been, and so when he had fin 
ished rebuilding his chateau he invited 
his Majesty Louis XIV. to honor the 
house-warming with his glorious pre 
sence The visit of the king was the oe 
easion of a dazzling féte, and also of the 

The two recumbent figures of “Captives” by 
Michael Angelo, now in the Louvre Museum, formed 


part of the decoration of the chateau of Ecouen. 
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IMmortalzed b Madame de S 
lorie ln a letter eh everybody ol 
COUrSe KNOWS DV heart, except our coun 
tr COUSINS, TOr Whose enet | Wil beg 
eave to quote a passage from it 
The 26th of April, 1671, Madame de 
Sevigneé wrote to her daughter: ‘*‘ Here is 
, 


ie matter in detail The king arrived 
on Thursday evening: the promenade and 


the collation, laid in a spot all carpeted 





vith jonquils, passed off admirably We 
suppe d, and some of the tables were short 
of roast This upset Vatel. who said sey 
eral times ~My honor IS iost: | shall 
ever get over this disaster.” He said to 


Virnming 


Gourville: * My head is s 


Lhave 
not siept for the past twelve nights; | 
me lo give my orders The prince invited 
Vatel into his room, and said to him: *‘ Va 
tel, all is well: nothing could have been 


He replied 


vour kindness overwhelms 


ner than the king’s s ipper 
Monseigneur 
me; Lknow that at two tables the roast fell 
short.’ ‘Not at all.’ said the prince; ‘do 
not worry vourself; all 
ae Midnight 


IS POoINngeS on nice 
arrived ; the fire-works 


were not a success. for t] ev were envel 


il I 








& mo el 
I ic a rouns round a isle iad met 
a sina tradesmat NO DrouUuglit lim « 
LWoO Loads of sea Lbs dae ulead some time 
he became ve V ¢ cited, t! Ne at S 
much Was a Lue fish he Lie ive he 
went and found Gour ‘ nad said to 
him Monsieur, I sha hever recover 
from this diserace CGroury ‘ augched 
at hin Vate ent upstairs to his room 
placed his sword ivainst the door i d 
ran himself thre ih th ieart, but o \ 
alter three attempts Mi tnwihile sea-fis 
Was alriving in quantities the se) Lats 
were seeking Vatel to distribute ome 
went up to his room, knocked at the door 
opened t, ane found } m bathed l 111s 
blood The prince Vas 1) lespain Ho 
ever, Gourville did his best to make ip 
for the loss of Vatel. and s icceede t 
dinner was exes lent: we lunched, s ipper 
went tora a played and hunted: « 
erything was perfumed 1 jonquiis; ¢ 
ervthing was enchanted 

Louis XIV. was delighted with his { 
and asked the Prince de Conde to sell 
him Chantilly at his own pri¢ Maj 
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« irs ) ce ul Vout 
~ oO isk O on 
) it | i ) Ippo e¢ tralal 
tar ) cous re ed the 
( ( il V1 never be mine 
~ ifter t sit Louis XIV. began 
Lie yvilace of Versailles, after the model 
Conde’s Chantilly, and took into his 
e} e Condes vardene Le Notre, to lay 
it t parterres and labyrinths of his 
! pa 


e Grand Conde passed the rest Of his 


t nthe littie chatelet, which 


had arranged delicately for his private 


ise ereas the grand chateau was fitted 
ip as if it were intended exclusively for 
the reception of the king He spent his 
time peacefully in) company with = his 
frends, and with men of letters like La 
Bruvere, Moliere, La Fontaine, Racine 
Boileau, and Bossuet The latter was 


CHAPEL OF QUEEN BLANCHE 





indeed, one of the habitues of Chantilly 
and in his funeral oration in honor of 
the vietor of Roecroy he reealls the charm 


of the trees and murmuring waters of the 


park in whose superb al evs Conde used 
to delight to talk with his friends to the 
sound of those gushing waters that were 


silent neither by day nor by night 


The Grand Conde died in 1686, and 


Chantilly passed into the possession © 


his son, and then of his grandson, Louis 





Henri de Bourbon, Prince of Condé, sey 
enth of the name This prince was a 
passionate lover of hunting and horses, 
and it waS he who built the famous sta 
bles, which are the masterpiece of French 
rocaille architecture, an immense and 
magnificent pile, so splendid that at first 
sight the stranger might mistake the sta 
Built on the 


bles for the chateau itself. 
main-land at some distance from the cha 

teau, these stables are 
the realization of a co 

lossal dream of wealth 

The monumental en 

trance is” gigantic ; 
the drinking trough, 
guarded by splendid 
sculptured horses, is 
colossal enough to 
throw into the shade 
the architectural im 

mensity of Persepolis 
and Susa; in the vast 
stalls there is ae 

commodation for 240 
horses; in the rooms 
overhead there are 
suites of apartments 
for fifty guests. The 
splendor and gran 

deur of these stables 
impress one with the 
idea that something 
extraordinary must 
have presided over 
their construction 
The fact is curious 
the Prince de Condé’s 
residence in Paris was 
the Hotel Montmo 
rency, in the Rue 
Saint - Avoye; the 
banker Law wished 
to hire the mansion 
for the offices of his 
famous Mississippi 
Bank; the prince be 
came personally in 
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terested in Law’s 
speculatiol ana 
retired in time witl 
nense Yallis 
t il sto which he 
is able to spend a 
manv m ons on ; 
S Baby Lea th 
structure Which 
Wis no i@Ss that 
sixteen vears Ith 
) ding rom 
1719 to 1735 The 


architect Was Je ali 


brings the history 
of the old eastie 
of Chantilly to an 
end The Condés 
emigrated - the 


Aubert 


The Revolution 





spoilers razed the 


palace to the level of the rock, 


ind scattered the precious col 
lections to the four winds. The 


equestrian statue of Anne de 


Montmoreneyv, which stood on 





the esplanade of the ‘* Connéta 

le,’ was broken, and the bronze remelted } ’ | 

i } 
to make Cannons broken too were the i \ 
statues of Henri LV. and Louis XIIT., and 
Coysevox’s statue of the Grand Condé bas } > > 
4 j 

Soon there remained of Chantilly nothing Did 
but the foundations : ithe substructures ; \ — } 

\ 1 i boat ima LOSUPU : ‘ \ — a y 
In the rock, and even the lovely chatelet ——- 
was on the point of being demol shed and ENTRANCE y THE CON STA 3 
sold stone bv stone, when the Minister of 
War saved it, under the pretext that its 
stabling would be useful for cavalry The Chantilly At the time of the outbreak 


Condé stables and the chate au of Enehien of the Re volution Alexandre Le Hor, the li 


were saved from destruction in the same some thirty vears of age, was studving 


vay. painting at the Academie Rovale and 
I\ had some reputation as a eritic In 1790 

One wonders hoy any of the monu he eoneceived the idea of say Ing all the 
ments of monarehical kk rance, and how objects of art he could: he was a friend of 


any objects of art whatever, survived the Bailly, the Mayor of Paris, and through 


terrible troubles of the French Revolution, Pailly’s influence he appeared before the 


or escaped the rapacitys of the foreign National Assembly, explained his views, 
dealers who bought by the ship load at and obtained a decree authorizing him to 
the sales of the national domain These seize at publie sales, in the convents and 


sales explain why England, Russia, and elsewhere, all objects of art worthy of be 


Germany are so rich in French art of the ing preserved for the nation The con 
eighteenth century But France herself, vent of the Petits Augustins, on the spot 
how does it happen that she is not entire where the Ecole des Beaux-Arts now 
ly despoiled of all her historical souve stands, was assigned to him as a depot 


nirs ¢ How does it happen that the Lou and warehouse tor his) treasures, ane a 
vre is so rich? The story will not take = fe unfrocked monks who had remained 
long to tell, and it is intimately connect- in the building helped him in his gener 


ed. with the history of the collections of ous task. At first the seizing of « 
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Helse Hass Of mate 
( rt tora »} or peace 
( iss ed and disti muted 
t » 
Ous museums Ol | iris 
t } 1+ t 70 
S ere re irned to then 
nd others—for instance, 
Ip ] | 
rPrenel) Kings replaced 
respected sanctuaries of 
‘ con 
Notre Dame We shall 
crrea ere the services 


Eeouen 


Restoration the castles of 

I Came gain into the posses 
e Condes, who returned from 
n 1S18 When the last Condé 

tragic and even sinister cireum 
e eq ue | ed the domain of 

» his nephew the Due d’Au 

1 Eeouen, the other splendid Re 
monument built by Jean Bul 

Anne de Montmorency, he direct 
trans ned into an asylum for 
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the children and deseendants of officers 
) umes of Condé and La Vendée. 
Mhiis provision was annulled during the 
sé md empire, and the castle of Keouen is 
) Vschool for the daughters of army 
olheers, under the direction of the Chan 


cellerie of the Legion of Honor 


ct ed the idea of rebuliding Chantill 
) his projects ere interrupted bv thie 
1'¢ AULION ¢ IS48, and Vv the decree o 


exile passed against the Orleans Tamily in 
1852 \ fictitious sale transferred the 
ao un tothe English bankers Coutts and 


Company, and it as not until 1872 that 


the Due @Aumale became once more its 


egal owner. But no sooner is he abie 
» return to France than the duke pro 
ceeded to carry out his idea of restoring 
( il VY to its pristine state of splendo) 


ind the architeet, M. Henri Daumet, mem 

: i ipon to 
prepare his plans according to a general 
rogrammme Which the Due d Aumale had 


carefully meditated. and of whieh this re 


cent donation to the Institute of France is 
the last and final clause The Due @Au 
maie was a widower S two sons, the 
’rince de Condé and the Due de Guiss 

vere dead. The retore 11e req ured ho 
accommodation for fam y lle, Chan 


illy in its new avatar needed only to have 


the character of a residence designed for 


princely receptions, and, above all, of an 
architectural 


monument recalling and 


containing all the souvenirs of Chantilly 


t 


at the time of the 


) 1 ‘ ’ 
vehlalSsance lhe re 


constructed Chantilly was to be an areli 
tectural commemorative monument, and 
a macnificent museum and treasure-house 
of French art. During forty years the 
Due dAumale had sed ilously colleeted 
all the remnants of the splendor of the 
Montmorencys and ef the Condés that he 
find. M. Daumet was 
build a palace worthy to receive these pre 
But, 


sors, M. Daumet was limited by certain nat- 


could asked to 


cious souvenirs. like his predeces 


ural conditions. The marvellous subter 
ranean rooms and galleries existed still, 
and the moats, and the strangely shaped 


triangular rock, and this subterranean 
plan dictated and commanded the form 
of the structures above-ground, because the 
foundations remained, and on this honey 
combed rock it was next to impossible to 
displace them. The plan of the castle of 
the Boutilliers, of the Montmoreneys, and 


of the Grand Condé had to be followed by 
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the Due dAumale The strange pe 
rimeter had to be respected, and the 
new facades evil 1\ reproduced 
tlie ig” towers at tlie ieies, the 
ong spurs, the posterns, and the 
iwbridges Lite existed fi 1 the 

ea est times 1h LYrOuUNCd - } i 
ie technical difficulties ch the 
( tect had to surmount ere Ih 
ense. espec i Vv Lhe Orks mae 
tuken in the honev-combed roc tl 
1 view to supporting thie projec ed 
structure above-ground lt briel 
his performance was this: to follow 
mgorously the perimeter of the ole 
Renaissance castle, to provide tine 
state-rooms and galleries for the re 
ception of certain specitied objeets of 
rt, to accommodate the chatelet for 
Ing p rposes, al dto ) ada chapel 
the adornment of which ere to 

: 
tilized stained glass, seulpture 
ood-earving Statuar\ wd faence 
slabs saved by Lenoir from the « i 
eau of Eeouet VM. Daumet been 
his task in 1876, and or f 
shed in 1883 hie ute ils en 
oved were partly limestone quarried 
ut of the roek of Chantiliv itse 
nd partly the fine nestone of Saint 
Wast Che total cost of the rebuild 
im OL the chateau as eight millions 
ot Tranes 


The general aspect of M. Daumet’s 
f ] 


IS racelul ana harmo 


monument 


nious The hew chateau marries 
happily with the beautiful Renais 
sance chatelet: the tall roofs of the 


calleries, the cupolas of the towers 
the lofty walls and slender spire of 
the chapel, form bold and pieturesque 
silhouettes against the verdure of the 
aackoround The ensemble is full 


of elegance and distinction, and the 
variety of the parts and details is 
really remarkable How original, 

for instance, is the position of the chapel, 
and how its elegant and slender mass 
dominates the whole building! How rich 
and how suggestive of princely splendor 
and magnificent leisure the Renaissance 


colonnade, and pavilion gateway 





of the front facade! How charmingly 


Ren: 
Oo vehals 


the grace and elegance of the 
sanece are combined with the suggestion 


of strength of a mediwval fortress in the 


towers and baleonies and storied Sul 


77 


of the northern facade! 


4] 
le 


on the 


equestrian 


nount 


Connetable. 


Spire d 
Venice 


Is concerned 


statue 


esplanade t 
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toot islire Bossuet by Gu ume La 
Bruve y Thomas, Moliére and Le NO 
[ou Not So, after glancing at 
t ! ‘ mimetrical arrange 
mie) ( ( ited according to the 
Le Notre made for the 
(rrand ¢ e@ Cross ma anid pass 
if ( ra i 1 Lo Cou 
qd’ Honn ) ch t S penetrates 
over a rough the oor To 
{ rig i fi ~ Steps ids »> tne pic 
ture-galler » the left is the grand ves 
tibu ig to the reception-rooms; and 
also to the corner, 1s the en 
trance to the « ipel, Where we vill first 
direct ou eps, tor the chapel is one ol 
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the most remarkable 
Museum 
resent Anne de Montmorency and his two 


features of the Condé 


The stained-glass windows rep 


sons, and Madeleine de Say his wife 


Oo1e 


and her two daughters, kneeling w 


uhh 


clasped hands, and guarded by their pa 


tron saints, St. John and St. Agatha 
These w indows are admirable specimens 
of Renaissance art Like the beautiful 
inlaid wood-work, and the altar with its 


_ they were saved from the cha 


bass-reliefs 
teau of Keouen by Lenoir at the time of 
the 
hard 


with columns of black marble, and bass 


Revolution. The altar is Compose d of 


limestone most delicately carved 
reliefs in white marble representing the 
sacrifice of Abraham, 


the four evangelists, 


and allegorical fig 
ures of Faith, Reli 
gion, and Strength. 
“This magnificent 


sculpture,” says Al 
Lenoir, in 
his catalogue of the 
he 

gathered in the con- 
vent of the Petits Augustins, ‘‘ pass 


es for the work of Bullant, who was 


exandre 


treasures which 


j a particular friend of Jean Goujon, 
from whom he received lessons in 
Now, the 
most competent judges confidently 
attribute the altar to Jean Goujon 
himself, and fix the date of its ex 
ecution at from 1541 to 1547. The 
windows, the wood-work, and Jean 


sculpture.” however, 


Goujon's altar make of this chapel 
of Chantilly a 
place of pilgrimage for the 

\ lovers of French 

sance art. 

Behind the altar the 
mausoleum of Henri de Bour 
bon, Prinee de Condé, which 


cherished 
tenals- 
IS 


has become the resting-place 
of the hearts of all 


the Condes. This 

monument was 

erected in 1663 > in 

the Chureh of St 

Paul, at Paris, to 

eo the memory of the 
: / Prince de Condé, by 


Perrault, President 
of the Chambre des 
Comptes. It 
saved from the van- 
dals of 1793 by Le- 


was 
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TOP OF THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 


noir, who tells us that it excited the par 
ilptor 


ticular admiration of the famous se 
the Chevalier Bernin, when he visited 
Paris. The monument consists of four 
seated figures of Faith, Prudence, Reli 
rion, and Charity, fourteen bass reliefs 
representing subjects from the Old Testa 
ment, and two geniuses, the one holding a 
sword, and the othera tablet with on it an 


inseription—the whole modelled by Pierre 


Sarazin, and east in bronze by Perlan and 


Vou. LXXV.—No. 450.—59 


Duval, who were the ablest metal-workers 


of the seventeenth century. 


Leaving the chapel by an inner lobby 


» find ourselves at the foot of a ma jestic 
horseshoe staircase which leads to the up 
per story ot the chatelet The balustrade 


‘this stairease is remarkable as being the 
most Sumptuous piece of ornamental iron 


work executed in France in modern times 


lesion of the balustrade is due to M, 
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the inseription: ** Lud. Prin 

ceps Condieus 1686.” The 
vreat and the little ‘‘ Singe 
ries’ are two rooms decorated 
with grotesque panels, in 

which monkeys are repre 

sented in all the cireum 

stances of French elewant 
life in the eighteenth cen 

tury, playing at pastoral life 
like Madame de Pompadour 
paying court to fair co 
quettes, and exhibiting all 
the foibles of frivolous hu 
manity. These panels, which 
are usually attributed to Wat 
teau, are more probably by 
his master, Gillot, but in any 
case they are masterpieces of 
eraceful and witty decorative 
painting. 

The chatelet also contains 
the Cabinet des Livres—that 
is to say, the library of the 
Due @Aumale, president of 
the Société des Bibliophiles 





Francais—one of the most 
magnificent and precious pri 
vate collections in existence 
This library consists only of 
the choicest books in_ the 
finest preservation, and in 
choice bindings, mostly of 
old morocco, bearing the 


arms, stamped in gold, of il 





lustrious owners in days 
gone by first editions otf 
Greek and Latin authors, ro 
Daumet, and the execution in wrought mances of chivalry, old French poets and 
iron and beaten brass to MM. Moreau, of  story-tellers, Freneh classies of the seven 


Paris teenth century, illustrated books of the 

The chatelet, as we haveseen, escapedin- eighteenth century. By dint of perse 
tact during the troubles of the Revolution. verance and money the Due d’Aumale 
Outside, it remains exactly as Jean Bul- has succeeded in reconstructing almost 
lant built it for Anne de Montmorency; completely the private library of the 
inside, it sti offers complet examples of Grand Condé, But it is difficult to vive 
the decorative art of the seventeenth and even a rough idea of the innumerable 


eighteenth centuries, notably inthe Prince marvels of the Chantilly library, for the 
de Condé’s apartments, the Galerie des Due d’Aumale did not amass his trea 
Batailles, the Salon de la Grande Singe- sures one by one, but bought en bloc 
rie, and the Cabinet de la Petite Singerie. the already selected treasures of others 
The gallery of battles is devoted to the Thus the basis of the Chantilly library 

ory of the Grand Condé, whose warlike is the combined riches of the collections 
deeds are recorded in pietures of the Van of the Prince de Salerne. Standish. and 
der Meulen school, and whose arms and Armand Cigongne, the last purchased 
tlags are grouped in a trophy over the in 1859 for the sum of 600,000 franes 
Chimney piece around a ne dallion 1h ait The Chantilly library possesses more than 
bronze by Coysevox, representing Condé forty manuscripts adorned with minia 


is he looked the year of his death, with tures,and amongst them is the finest il 























’ ited mMuserip Tele) ( stene 
(a des He ( HH 
| oO yuc de Be e 
( s VI The Due de Ber 
eat lover of illuminated Hora H s 
nown to have possessed no less t 
elohtv-nine out oO Vihich 3 Thi be 
nare in the National Libran it Paris 
d four in the library of Chaz \ Phe 
Grandes He wres, executed at the begin 
ning of the fourteenth century, is the most 
agnificent of all, and the most interest 


PRUDIION 8S PAINTING THE AWAKENING F 


ng,on account of the numerous pictures 

contains of French royal castles under 
Charles V., notably the Louvre, the pal 
ace of St. Louis, the Sainte-Chapelle, Vin 
cennes, Pierrefonds, ete The history of 
the adventures of this immaculate and 


priceless volume is not without interest 


By way of inheritance it came into the 
possession of the house of ma O*V, and 
thence, at the beFinning of this century 
nto the hands of Card hal SpimMoia By 


some accident it next became the property 
of a modest professor who ved at Genoa 


This protessor knew that the bDOOK Was 


valuable, but he refused to sell it. and the 
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liately off 
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in London, t 
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is iy 
nme 
sure 





: Or 
d when Rothsehild Sagent 


ry of the House of Cone 


Montmorency 


l¢ 


are 


itl 
is too late If this Hour Book 
ip for publie sa Paris o1 
idding for yuld begin 
100 franes 
archives of Chantilly, stowed awa 
rooms fie n out of the SOlId roe 
ch the chateau stands, contain trea 
h have neve et been ra if 
historians le Conde "( es 
se more wn ‘ dre¢ oO ( 
? M1OS. SOTHE | ( ( i 
een used by the Due dAumal 
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voluminous, for the High 


de Montmorency pre 
a ail His papers a Ve 


Sixteenth 


Lmorenc\ 


ommanded 
iva sort 

t poets, 

and ar if the Renaissance ap 

ired Imag then 


how interesting 


correspondence must be, and what 


in store students whom the 

cence will one day 
t of unpu lished histori 
‘al documents These archives the duke 
has himself augmented by purchases of 
Thus M. Thibau 
deau procured him more than two hun 
dred autograph letters of Louis XIII. ad 


‘ardinal 


} t vs 
Historical 


autographs 


dressed to ( Richelieu, and at 
different times he has bought historical 


‘ary papers, amongst which are a 


»f Tallemant de Réaux, which, 


is too risky to be ever print 
pt biography of his father 
if of Mon 


and 


bOOKS or 


Bossuet. 
Lehi On 


he posst SS1lOn 


and noble 
vast windows opening 


Vo 


end of this gallery is a 


gvarden of ‘* La 
lh carved stone in 
at the other end is 
surmounted DV a 
by Paul Baudry, 
Hubert in the like 
(hartres—struck by 


SVmbolIe stam: 


Willie 


opposite the windows IS 


I Gobel executed 


hs tapestries 
toons by Van Orley Krom the 


» des Cerfs vo directly into the 


rooms devoted } | to the art col 
Picture 


Tower, 


ONS, 1 calle ry, the 
ind the Ga 
latter is along and 

~running aiong 

ern I le i the e ateau be 

veen the Museum Tower and the Trea- 
ire Tower ana ] 


constructed specially to 


tant series of painted 


Alex 


ve a very lmpor 


vindows saved by the worthy 
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andre Lenoir from the chateau of Eeouen 
most precious WOPrkKS, painted nm er 


saille, and representing the various inci 
of the This se 


for Anne de Montmo 


reney by Bernard Palissy, if we 


legend of Psyche. 
executed 
may be 


t 


lieve a tradition which many experts are 


The cartoons are at 


inclined to ratify. 


tributed by the same tradition to no less 
W hether this be 


not, there can be 


an artist than Raphael. 
no doubt that 
the designs are Italian, and as the legend 


exact or 


of Psyche Was very much a la mode in 
the sixteenth century, it is not surprising 
that the original cartoons were vulgarized 
by the engravings of Mare Antonio Rai 
mondi. The series is: composed of some 
forty subjects, each of which is explained 
by an octave of verses, and these verses are 
the same as those found in an edition of 
the Amours de Psyché published in Paris 
in 1546, with wood-cuts. The verses are by 
a forgotten poet named Jean Maugin, of 
Anvers. 
1545, is most interesting and curious, and, 
with the exception of a few of the subjects, 
it is in excellent preservation. 


This painted glass, executed in 


The long 


wall facing these ‘* vitraux” is covered 
with historical portraits in crayons, and 
atone end of the gallery is a bust of Henri 


IV. in Cc 7 


temporaneous document. 


ylored wax, an inestimable con 


Without staying to examine the excel 
lent arrangement and the splendor of the 
decoration of the rooms in whieh the Due 
d’Aumale has lodged his works of art, let 
us take a very summary view of the art 
collections, beginning with the collection 


} 


of drawings. This was begun in 1861, by 
the purchase en bloc of the Frédérie Rei 
set colleetion, composed of 381 drawings, 
chosen after the careful sifting of several 
thousands. Then followed the purchase 
of the Wellesley collection, and of Alexan 
dre Lenoir’s collection of French crayon 
portraits, which was originally sold in 
1836 to the Duke of Suther- 
From the Barnal and Northwick 
collections the Due d’Aumale also obtain- 
ed many the 


Chantilly collection of crayons can rival 


London in 
land. 
fine drawings, and now 
the collections of the Louvre and the Al 
at Vienna. The 
trait heads executed in crayons of two or 


bertina fashion of por 
three colors was set by Holbein in Eng 
laud: the 
the 


French took it up, and under 
reign of the Valois the fashion became 
a craze, and every courtier made a collec- 
tion of portraits of contemporaries, many 
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ORTRAIT OF SIMONETTA VESPUC( 
CoO ( aow} to our own 
eserved by\ imilies and 
rhe raries The fash 

e time of Francois I. to 


suis XILT., and the fashion 


1} 
the Ciouets, Who came 
the Jumonstiers the 
i Lagneaus ror there 


eravon workers 


School Was Ro ert Nan 
of the Due dAumales 
von ortraits 1s that ol 
x, the iughter of Henri 
irried to Philip Il. of 
x4 resented at the awe 
( 1 i@ most 
( ( namely, Janet 
SQ The y? S 

( S MOSL dé cate 
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IN THE 


CHANTILLY ART GALLERY 


moulded, and the whole portrait is a mas- 


terp1ece ¢ 


f the delicate art of crayons, with 


its light evanescent grace, its soft color 
ation, obtained by two or three simple 


tones 


its charming handiwork, 


sincere, 


and its 
and penetrating sense of 
physiognomie fidelity. 


halve, 


In the collection of drawines there are 
specimens of of Leonardo, Ra 
Michael Angelo, and nearly all the 

The of 
and centuries 
are also represented by the choicest speci 


the work 
phael 
gvreat masters. Krench masters 


the eighteenth nineteenth 


mens that patience and money could pro 


cure 


Vill 


The nucleus of the Chantilly gallery of 


pictures was formed by purchases made 
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by the Due d@Aumale during his first ex 
ile in England after 1848, and successive 
ly enriched since, more especially by the 
purchase en bloe, in 1879, of the Reiset col 
lection M. Reiset had only forty pie 
tures, but each picture Was a gem OT the 
kind. Thanks to this purchase the Chan 
tilly gallery boasts a Giotto, a most poet 
ical and delicate picture of the Sienness 
school, representing a group of angel vi 
gins with long floating hair dancing joy 
ously before the sun and a ** Marriage of 
St. Francis of Assisi with Chaecitv, Pov- 
erty, and Humility,” by Sano di Pietro 
1406-83), that rare painter, as his epitaph 
says, “* pietor Tamosus et homo totus dedi 
tus Deo.” Nothing in Florentine = art 
equals the artlessness and candor of this 
PIOUS Vision Kra Angelico is represent 
ed by two little panels, St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, from the echureh of Fiesole, 


where the companion picture of the Vir 


vin alone remains, while the Predella is 
the pride of the National Gallery at Lon 
don. Lippo Lippi, the jovial Florentine 
claims attention with a little picture of 
St. Peter, on the baek of which some 
former enthusiastic possessor has written 
in antiquated characters, ** Non é il grande 
che fa il buono.” There are two Botti 
celli’s, one, ** Autumn or ** Abundances 

painted under the influence of Mantegna, 
and full of allegoric and moral inten 
tions, and the other, a seated Madonna 


with on her knees the infant Jesus, to 





GRAND ENTRANCE 


whom she offers arose \ beautiful 
long haired ange With one of those in 
telligent Tusean heads with irrewular and 
most expressive features, looks at the « 

vine group th a sort of melance rly 
Sth is ( stands hola Lb DASKeE ( 

flowers 0} Ss head The ea wo0oTguers 
and expert critics Crowe and Cavailcasel ie 
would attribute to Botticelli thre portrait 
of Simonetta Vespueei, whi s one o 
the show pieces of Chantilly, and one of 
the most perfect specimens e have ol 
Florentine stvle M. Reiset, however 
attributed the painting to Antonio Polla 
yuolo (1426-96), and this is now the re 
ceived opinion \part from. its ¢ xtraordi 


hary artistic qualities, this picture is ol 
exceptional interest, because it is indubita 
blyan authentic portrait of the distinguish 
ed lady whom Puleiand Politian havecele 
brated in their verses, comparing the di 


vinized patrician to Thalia, Minerva, and 


Diana Simonetta Januensis Vespucei 
was a Genoese by birth: she married a 
Cattar lived in Florence, was adored by 


Giuliano de’ Medici. and was courted by 
all the poetsand artists of Italy, who noised 


abroad the lame o ner Wi Her de 


I I Vit, J vuty 
* P G 
~ it 
none S an M 
R S } ASK tht \ i 
{ - Ves { 
‘ ( ee] i ] i 
yom fe 


TO THE CHATEAL 
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nd the elegance of her re Simonetta 
ed o Q) 1h is Pirle tells us, she 
‘ r i smile 

rri¢ eve \ es ng pictures at 
( i sufl O sav that the 
( S l Ss} ( sO the al 
[Italian ris | iso con 

t ( Cal (rerman 
I i l ( ll ) Thier 
B l ) 0 \ i | ( 1 oO por 

I s ) \ i i MOrLral ) t! 
| s i ¢ ip) ) Rove i ael 
\ I i aiptveh b Memline 
. Oo i Calvary and 

ea of | nee fe of 

1 ¢ Du oO bureu I Khneel 
wna YroOuUp O res 1¢ Due 
Lumatle is vorted to have paid 250,000 
Pra or { S pre US it neture M 
Phibaudeau, however, informs me that the 
au aid 1 pav oO third Of that sum, 
wma is 1 " ition Is to be believed, In 
ismMuch as is M Thibaudeau who sc ld 
the pictu n ISS5, after the death of its 
previous owner, the Rev. Fuller Russell 


on of French pictures, both an 


moderh, iS alsO Most 


important, 


and peculiarly rich in the works of two 
masters, Poussin and Prudhon, and in 
historical portraits, such as Corneille by 
Francois de Troy, 


Molére by Mignard, 
Mazarin by Philippe de 
XIV. by Rigaud 


Amongst the modern pictures are 


Richelieu and 


Louis 


Champagne 
works 


by all the celebrities: a portrait of Napo 


First Consul, by Gérard; five paint 


ings by Incres 


vorks by Meissonier, Rous 


seau, and Jules Dupre; ten pictures by 


the ‘* Corps de Garde 
1834, which 


ie sale of the Marquis 


Decamps, including 


maroceain,” of the Salon of 
cost 80,000 franes at tl 


Maison: 
[In 1848, when the mob invaded the Palais 


Boilly’s ‘‘ Café Corazza in 1820.” 
Royal, an anonymous Visitor took a fancy 
to Boilly S picture, cut it out of the frame 
After 


passing through mysterious adventures, 


in small pieces, and carried it off 


Vhich have not vet found a historian, the 


fragments of the picture were all found 


and earefully pieced together, and in 1875 


the préture was sold to the Due d’Aumale. 
Ra 
phael, which are naturally considered the 
if not the 


We now come to the two works by 


rarest t finest pictures, 


One of 


reasures 


in the Chantilly gallery. these 
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, Vierge aOr- 
and was bought by the Due d’Au 


1869, at 


pictures 1s as the 


Known 
leans, 


male the sale of the Delessert 


collection. 150,000 franes; the other. 


for 
representing the ** Three Graces,” and in 
spired by an antique marble group whicl 
Raphael saw at Siena when he was help 
ing Pinturicchio paint his frescoes in 1506 
This 
littie picture, scarce ly four inches square 
Abo it 


came into the possession of Fabre 


cost the Due d@ Aumale 600,000 franes. 


vas once in the Borghese Palace. 
L797 it 
a painter of Montpellier 
Woodburn, the well 


from whom 


KHOWh London deal 
er, bought it Woodburn sold it to Sir 
Thomas Law re nee, al vhose saie it Was 


purchased by the banker-poet Samue 


Rogers Subsequently it was bought by 
issi M 


Lord Dudley, and in Thibaudeau 


had it forsale once more. M. Thibaudeau, 
to whom I am indebted for these details, 
came over to Paris to show the picture to 


the Due dAumale, but the duke had just 
gone to Italy. Thereupon M. Thibaudeau 


showed the picture to the authorities of the 
Louvre,and had an interview with M. Jules 
Ferry, then minister, who intended to ask 
a special erant of Parliament to enable the 
A few 


days afterward M. Ferry was defeated in 


government to purchase the work. 


the Chamber, and retired from the head of 
affairs. At 


that the picture could not be disposed ot 


the same time it was found 
Without the consent of the Court of Chan 
cery, and M. Thibaudeau returned to Lon 
don A 
d’Aumale wrote to know whether the pie 
ture could still be had. Thereupon the 
necessary legal steps were taken, and the 


few months afterward the Due 


Raphael went to Chantilly. 

The history of the ‘* Vierge d’Orléans” 
apparently begins with the visit which 
Raphael made to Urbino, also in the year 
1506, after the death of his parents, for 
while in Urbino, Vasari tells us that he 
painted for Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, 
then Captain of the Florentines, *‘ two pic 
tures of Our Lady, small but very beauti 
ful, and in his second manner, which pic- 
tures are now in the possession of the 
most illustrious and most excellent Guido- 
baldo, Duke of Urbino.” In 1763 this Ma- 
donna was in the Crozat gallery at Paris, 
whence it passed through the hands of 
Passart and Decamps, who sold it to the 
Due Orléans. 
the Palais Royal 


Thus the picture entered 

galleries, and acquired 
its name of the ‘* Vierge d’‘Orléans.”” Now 
the story runs that in 1782 Philippe Ega- 
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te. Duke of Orleans, plaving t b ras n order » a r more @ ( ( ‘ 
ith M. de Laborde de Mere ( e ba Sstrengether ( ) ie O e « l 
‘ ind nen stan enormous su of ‘ din ‘ ! 
oney wad bern 1) We tO pa his deb S nod oft no i t 
ive S Credallo i Line | i i ’ re e ¢ OSS ‘ ‘ Vv thie ‘ l 0 
tne valle ( ) eP us Rova hie ) \s e have rirea ~ 
er sent the pictures to Lon oO s ft ‘ temporaneou 
yrrespondel Mr. Bryat o sold th t ‘ Belle Jardinie? 
or £43,000 to the Earl of Bridgewat e Louvre, dated 1507. 1 res S 
Karl o (al Sif¢ wid | rad Gowe oO nia s Whe \ 
| ree lords reserved for thems eS ! is VE delicate 
l er ot pie res est Led t t4 UUU ; wd ) ( ‘ el 
nd in 1798 they exhibited the rest for n 0 of R ela Vis 
I | maon e ¢ On re ill Vie ed Ure l ! i 
io nh eigeh montis 1 lal l ota oung rp) t \ 
ile money it Sales ( re noble el 1 i ( ( 1 i VS 
veculators rea ed £42 a) ind felt Ist wid ¢ re ( iv t ( 
Salistled I Ii¢ eo eee 1 Amo rs Pos 1) is ' 1 es U ! i « 
pictures solid were twe e Raphaels mo tha mad ol i 
eh the Vie ved () iS One Lo ) ( Lo i Lreasure 0 
' purcechasel iS Mi H ti oO paid ey t wes ail ! ( " 
t 500 ru is \ er passing Succes os ro ! ( ( tl ! i 
ely through the unds of Vernon, De tures, gems, manuseript ind ot 
| vue wma \c wad ippeared at the cious oO ects mid req ( 
yuado sale n Paris 1 IS45, and is e) in eS or thev are cou a 
uug@ht for the sum of 27,250 franes by hundr indeven bi Ou s. In 
I. Francois Delesse) Nn Ost ule t e content to have endeavored to give a 
! ned unt thie ) ad Aumale bought Cenera ea O ( storie ! ur 
L869 for 150.( wes tec ri terest o e castle 1 und a 
L hie Vierge @Orléans s 0 Lwe ‘ mere se abl the eral and art 
es Gh D ¢ ! es. broad ery rl tL conta S Chantilly ana 
cately painted, and ve nteresting on s treasure "e const ite, to quote t 
count of the traces of hesitation in he vords used b Due dAumale in dra 
IN pos On lle I pa Le has not Ing » the deed o QO Lo the stitute o 
iougnt to eff We seem to see / ee Lb complete wid il in 
Raphael at Ol e can most TOLlow me} of reneh art in a its brane 
ery stroke of Is brus Here we se und of the histor of my father-land a 
m retouching the contour of the gure = glorious epochs 





| \M Arnon, the fourth son of Noah the Y« as my heart knit unto the heart 
Patriarch, and the brother of Shem of a maid most fair to look upon, and her 
Ham, and Japheth But of 1 no men l ie is Asenath, the daught . ipa 
on have they made in the book o Lil¢ lel the mone ender, one of the eked 
vr [ have committed a sit rievous, not a ne-bibber and a curser of Gor 
O De pardoned There was none in all the la 
I was younger than my brothers, and as \senath, and ofttimes men ( ( 
lad taken unto me no wife; but they were themselves because of the love the rere 
ill three wed unto virtuous omen, and her As she passed ALOTIS © CHHaAI 
my father Noah had laid his hands upon. stayed their hands from sport to gaze upon 
them and pon their wives, and had bless her, and the beasts of the ela seemed to 
ed them, weeping with joy that they had know that she was beautiful Her han 
so well chosen both in his sight and in Was aS a crown upon her head, and as 
the sight of the Lord God. golden serpents upon her shoulders 
VoL. LXXV.—No. 450.—60 
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the night had tarried in hands and soared up into the gloom of 


‘ eve il thre Ol of the day upon” the roof of the temple, like a white flow 





\ f in She elasped her hands, and trembled 
t t th and iS sore ifraid, for s he ho 
t ( ( do ¢ ynet ror noit was a sin 
t And when I sa the trouble in het 
‘e race i 1) m ina eves, mv heart was even as troubled with 
ed it ' is ft ugha wind n me, beeause of the love L bore her. I 
She seemed not to set one lifted up mine eves and followed the flight 
efore the other as do tl daughters of the dove: and by and-by it came float 
ofon t rather to steal o rd with ine softly down toward me, as though a 
t st ! ( her garments as move the white cloud should loosen from the hea 
wns of God vensand fall downward through the night 
ery das ted in the temple atthe So I stood still and waited. And behold 
hour when yould come to worship, it alighted on one of the golden orna 
Tor e was is Kemuel her father, but ments of the temple Within mv arms 
resembled ever er mother Miriam, a god reach, and began to preen its feathers 
un » had instructed her child Then took I my mantle from about my 
to fear the ord shoulders, and cree ping warily toward the 
And on thie fourth dav of the month aove did share it Within the POLUS by a 
Nisa} Y ld she came th an offering sudden movement And when I felt it 
of mvrrh and of frankineense and of. stir beneath my fingers I turned and bent 
two white doves The wimple upon her my steps toward Asenath as she waited 
head wa of silver tissue there avere§ at the altar She held out her hands, 
Olden Ss eS WpoNn her feet and her rar and I placed the dove in them, and we 
ments were fair rnd wonde rl ll and ola looked in each other’s eves 
sweet vo? so she wal ead as doth a And as Wwe looked, Our SO ils vere k) it 
warm mont nthe yvouth of the vear, in together The blood stained her brow 
perfume and in color and in brightness. and her throat and her bosom And the 
Her eves be 1 her silver ve were as dove against her breast was as a white 
stars t t pieree the fleece of a thin eloud sail against a morning sky when the east 
There er olden bracelets on her arms is rosy. Also she bent down her head 
and on her ankles there were bands of and laid her cheek against the dove. But 
cold and of ver we spake no word, for we were in the 
Also he maidens walked before her temple, and we might not hold speech 
for her father was a man of hieh estate with each other. 
and of reat rmeches ind two of them But when we were without in the high 
e dus th thre sses of the sun wav she bade her maidens that they stand 
il thre bn mwed thro h still, and turning, saith unto me, ** I pray 
ts of olden t ( ind two wert thee tell me thv name, that I may thank 
" wna thie ? eS of blue and of thee for the service thou hast rendered me 
~ er 1 S11¢ \) thie rst twain hore th S aay ig 
S( et eS their hands. but the last And I answered and said, ‘*‘ My name 


two earried lilies of a tawny color And is Arnon, and Iam son to Noah the Pa- 


t \ valked two Dy two, and Asenath trarch 
ed after them And she said, ‘‘ What! the old man who 
Methoueht when the sweetness of her is feeble in his mind,and who thinks that 
irments and of her hair stole to my nos he is able to build an ark which will float 
trils, that I would have lain medown upon — all mankind ?” 


or \ tness But I leaned I said: ‘‘Nav: thou hast been wrong 
temple, fully instructed. He thinks not that the 


st one o ‘ of the 
{ hor aia aare so much as ark whieh he is building ean float 
to uw breath for fear of erving out with mankind, but only himself and his ehil 
f her dren 
\ issed on to the altar And she smiled, and saith, ‘‘ Even then 
\nd, lo, as she knelt before it to lay where will he find water sufficient in the 
mnt off e had broueht. be- land to bear so vast a structure ?” 
h one of t doves eseaned from her And I answered and said, ‘‘I may not 
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te hee more nov )} Ss not me that ofl She leaned upon cus Sof ¢ n 
| } mm such t nes 1 L@ht manne SON SILK l mMarous s 
thou speak to thy father t oO O le ¢ . 
let me visit thee, | ll talk to thee tered iv down at li 
re Lily SO ill Is ( ) ) 
And she said Lv sp to m t ( ( 1 dropped ( 
So yr” that da ( ent our s urale i i (ye ill \st ‘ 
iVS But on t morro is L toiled in sa pomecranate-tree yW i 
inevard to urd the setting’ o ¢ ‘ 0 " j S ) ¢ 
there en ed ina yman we sp shred lo rs ie} . 
1 vears, and ciad in rich iurments bth hie Ss l co tL ho U I 
And she approached and said unto me, leaves from he ) 
Art thou vat Ad yn hich art son to \ isnes 1 on \\ Lt mit 
Noah the Patriareh me no i | i ru ¢ ist p LlIS¢ 
And I said Lam le So I told her all that yOu m ithe. 
And she said I am come at the bid had L an umd as L spo e held het f 
n ot m mistress, the Lay \senath, preath Lo onder 
vho is daughter to Kemuel the money And ien L had made an end spea 
endet ing, her faee is ¢ is ! nt 
And | said, say on.’ and Her tips aiso were very part 
And she answered and said, ‘“‘ My mis And she said, ‘Dost thou too believe 
Lress desireth t pet Lo ¢ yrrie Lo hie ¥ hous i l t l il Ou Das ’ t Iti 
S wchtway, | Lt pleasure thee und | lhl And |] uid Yea, eve ord 
ow thee the way.” Then did she pu er tng 5 eat “ 
And ere she ceased spe VEIN Gg I was some 1 een the othe und aqidk Jon her pa S 
strides in advance of heron my way out together, and « pped hei inds 
of the vinevard. se upon her knee And look vast 
put ere I followed the oman I went ae is on iO IS In a Grea, she spoke il 
to the baths and refreshed m wd put on L 10 oO and sa \nd must iV la 
. change of raiment, and a collar of beat ther also die after t Ss manne i th 
1 gold, for I had respect unto Asenath’s him And her tears fell down upon her 
mh estate So came lL into her pres hands 
ence Whereat, my heart erving out thin 
Now the house of Kemuel was built me, I fell on my knees besid ind 
wwout aA court, and thnere vere founta ls dried ict ine s l li il mm t t 
in the court, and palm trees and aloes’ tearsthat were on them, moaning beecaus 
and many-colored flowers. And around of her sadness 
the court were arches, and before these And s er hand upon my head 
hung silken curtains of divers tints. And and spoke into me, Saying Do 
there were birds with red and blue plu love me to t measure 
lave swinging in golden rings. And there And I answered and said, ** There no 
isa dog, With ionge® white hair like a measure to m ove tor thee 
floss of silk, wearing a silver collar set And she said, *‘ 1 know not rw to t 
about with earbuneles and with emeralds; thee of my eladness, for | am as ned be 
und as he lay in the sun his hai is as cause of LheSSs 
spun silver And IL kissed her on her mout 
Then, lifting up one of the silken cur Now, when a time had passed, she said 
tains, the woman bade me enter, and I ‘‘ Wilt thou that I shall sing unto thee 
entered. and stood in the presence of As And I answered and said, ‘* Yea, heart 
enath of my heart, for there is no music hich 
Her garments were as the leaves of a is possible, sweeter to me than the sound 
white lily after a fall of rain, and her of thy voice 
head was as the golden heart in the midst And she sang to me in thes« ords 
in the midst of a tho isand flowers I am alone Among unnumbert d blossoms am | 
desolate. 
Che singing of birds comforts me not; their voice is as the breath of the night wind 
through the leaves of a young pine-——as tne sighing of the night when sleep is 


far from her 
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| Consolation comes not to me from the mountains, neither can I see her face in 
‘ ens she hat S muded er eves in the mist that arose from n 
te rs on the breath of m Shing hath sne deen borne from mie 
hiear me, n sister, and Torsake me not My heart is as the heart of a mother whose 
( ith bee orn unto her soulless, as the spirit of her whose waiting hat} 
Ore n My sister im sorrowful unto death Hold out thine arn 
» me, cheer me with the light of thine eves, console me with the musie of t 
OCs thn the wg ter of thy soul Sustain me 
Apart from n eloved [am alone My heart is weary with the lack of his lo 
I die am I sorrowful, because he remaineth not 
(‘ome, then, O my beloved et not the moonlight upon the cedars entice thee: let 
tangie t soul in its mesh of silver and ebony Kor | will weave ther 
a cha more lovely with the whiteness of my arms, and with the shadows of 
my ha put for thee the midnight skv to shame 
With the snare of my tresses will I bind thee to me Yea, thou shalt be in then 
tangle as a winter moon behind the lattice of the trees. 
Turn thou not, then, from her who loves thee. to sleep on the wild grasses. O my 
love, and from the wooing of her eyes turn thou not away 
Who is fairer than my belov« or who is brighter than the sun at noonday Mor 
ondertu the silence of his eves than the voice of a multitude praising God 
Beneath his look tremble: | bow down as doth a palm tree beneath the might of a 
sumn } rm 
He. hath bound me to him with chains of kisses He hath set the seal of his love 
pon n mout [am his foreve 
ee | have set mv brow apout w th rubies Yea. with their froze n blood aqarops an 
I diademed such je vels hath my heart because of thee Make haste, then 
O my soul, and bring \ 1 thee my fair sister Consolation 
For ye have both deserted me together, O ve false and not to be believed. Moreover 
e have taken aw iy in your hands my chiefest treasures, my crown OF Joy 
nd the seceptre of my love 
Was [ not fair, mv beloved, was I not fair, that thou forsookest me? Tall am J] 
vea, of proud stature, and fairer than starlicht on white roses half unfurled 
Mine eves are deeper than the evening skies, and the light of their love passeth tie 
? ot the moon 
Thou thyself hast likened my voice to the music of summer rain-drops on many leaves 
Ve 1.and thou didst Summon with thy Kisses my heart’s blood to my) lips. roure \ 
thou shouldst be satisfied with their searlet ? 
Behold, I w ve upon roses, that my breath may be sweeter than wine Upon 


rain from the flagons of the wild jasmine will-] quench my thirst, that with 


the perfume of my breath I may entrance thee 


Lilies shall be my garment, and out of their royalty will I weave for us a crown 

farry no longer, then, thou dearer to me than the blood in my veins Tarry no 
longa oO} thou dost, prepare, when thou at last shall come, to lay our crown 
of esas a Tuneral wreath upon the brow ol her whom once thou lovedst 


And when s vas silent I knelt down And afterward she would that I sane 
worship, and toher; so Isang, and these are the words 


efor ‘ is thous i} 
ould hav ssed the hem of her gar- which I sang in the presence of my be 
ment, but she lifted me to her breast loved: 

Lo, the voice of my love, and the voice of her whom my soul craveth, when thx 
tumult of the summer fields is hushed, calling to me from the silence, from 
the windy ices of the hills, with words of love 

More st s it than the stealing of a river through the night; vet is the hearing of 


t { with it, as are goblets of gold with purple wine More swee 
l from roses that have slept in the bosom of a young 
maid Yea, more enchanting than the sound of an hundred harps in the 
ears of them that are half asleep. 


Behold where my love cometh, as doth a summer rain through distant sunlight. She 
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hath woven her a veil out of the threads of the oonlight; out « 
threads that lace the heavens and the earth together hath she i 
garments. 
The earth is delicious with the passing of her feet e sweetness of the spi 
ip to mark her coming 
S ure as 1 pug the sun ( ie mo i l ! I 
e hath ¢ ¢ pomegranate tlowers throug t er i uric f t ~ 
ha ( een St ! t a earls ) l is Cl 
Her hair is as young su go ona cloud, and her sides ar ed t 
her eirns as rl H eid OT SNOW 1O 1 OT 
Her breath 1s sweeter t ina tar io Wind il DIOWS eve le Ovel 
rh thie an 1) if ‘ a mo Lhe ll © iSS be 7 re to ) ( 
th ragrance ot t sf ! i hot noontide 
Her evelids are broad na curied, | e thie ives \ ! na te ro 
Her eves beneath them ar iS Stars t it stea vt Ss ) eau ( 
~ Ss fairer than a t daughters of met The sons of God OK CGO 
etl ind Vouta ) On) € pecause ¢ her 
They are ravished er love Yea. they vuld w y he ’ 
and crow) t th owns of asphodels, and of ( nad 
that blossom o rv the light of a thin moon 
Listen, my love i sten thou, whom n 1 ) i 
\pproach ind Ti 1 ’ 1 reast as flowe lp 1 ist ol e@ } 
Let the fragrance of thy hair delight me, and make me as one drut 
sottness of t rea ng 
| nh mine arms as the sea 1s in tl hollow of the land vest upon m 
light on a field of flowers 
Let me be as a ta tree that droops its head for eat ing the ory oO! 1 
sun 
Entrance me with thy kisses. so it mine eves be nea rthana ra t 
earth because of the weariness of its nes Bind me to thee 
as with fetters of siiver Lace me to thee with the res OF t 
links of most fine gold Be over me as the moon on a night of 
forests—as a moon when all are sieeping, and e sea wakes up 
that he doth bear hei 
O that I might sleep upon thy breast, as the young moon on e breast Oo 
sea! 
Thou wouldst rock me more sweetly th thy breathing in waves do row 
lily flowen 
Turn thee wout ray ee. al 1 oird } hie uirness of ft ne ' 
earth with a girdle of starlight 
mouth rest upon m mout eve iS f evra 
Sao rest the one upon the othe 
ove that 1S past a Sl) ! \s the sun 1 1 
mV Iove OVE vords Ne ( Ss here 
tell thee of it 
r ittermost parts o sea Yea, heaven self 
love I bear thee 
Is thou wouldst wither in its 1 S, as do a tende 
Return, my bright one, my eagle Soar up as ea nto e bDOSOM O 
Thou art as fire also, therefore his burn not seore thee 
Be unto me at one time as are all the loves in the rid to other men 
that they are born 
O for words to sing thy fairness, and the love that is in m heart pecauss 
But more v were it than for e blind to sing the blueness of the heav 
of harvest, or for one dumb to praise the Lord with songs 

















HARPER'S NEW 
{ { SO 
tha 1S Kin 
t and elasped 
erfume of he} 
! Lhere S none 
‘ \ nat ada ner so vas 
| | elt . 2 ( is 
t ¢ or ea cou i part 
yi t it i on ) { 
yn t.as | yedin my father’s 
\ th n rvothers and their wives 
\ ya Ta and mother, it fell 
9) 1 be in t ! m vith my 
oO Spouse wda t V Tel n ith 
ind flouted n ait not at last 
tL rose na leit the suppe oard 
And, behold, n ther did follow me 
( I \ Shand on mvs yulder Say 
Mv sor herefore art thou waxed 
th \ 1 thy rothers tor this th ne 
sav against thee Art thou not of 
ive to take a wife And is it not glad 
t 1 er id to thy mother to see 
-_ 1 ( a n about them 
And I answered and said, “ Yea, fa 
r B uid not let me savy more 
d contin ito speak unto me, saving 
7 old Ss ne I il thou take 1 WIE 
yrreover, have I chosen one for thee from 
t th teous that are left in the land, 
aqaina ( ad this 18 the only daugl 
( ous woman, and I have 
sen ( r thee 
\1 l if oice there remained 
on wd Ma t piease thee that 
eal i And said oe es. 
Ol s a fair maid, and worthy 
Ove } . ae ear his fe Her 
n SCOozZbD e dau iter ol B ian thy 
1er’s ho died in the time of 
ee) est. one vear GWone 
No id id a sight of Cozbi when 
r mo r B uh visited my mother in 
ead S oT t r Trendship and though 
» Noa n | el she may have 
mit | ra ) countenance had she 
' thar e light of dav, Asenath 
yuld ha een st fairer unto me, for 
. f of m oul 
\ | l l »> my fathe Yea fa 
( mut dost thou Know whether tne 
mis ould loo pon me <ind \ : 
\) a r said (7o to Shati | praise 
ee for a proper stripline, that thou 
ivest nd ourag to go a-Wwooln? 
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tune 


Je Ppie AC l, and 


mie, for | 


ibher, Kno 


my f 


tern man when thwarted, 


oh) a tender father in matters of every 
day I p 


rested on My 


his hand, as 


lent 


it my hand uy 


ION 
shouider, and was Si 


And it eame upon me suddenly that I 
would tell him the truth. And I spoke, 
though my voice shook somewhat with 
the beating of my heart. These are the 
words I said: ‘*‘ Father, what if I already 
love a maid ?—a virgin, fair and virtu 
ous, Who hath vielded me her love in re 


turn, and waits but thy blessing to be 


come wife, and a daughter unto thee 


my 
mother 
| 


iOown 


and unto my 
Then did he draw « } 


his brows. whie } 


were as though flakes of snow should rest 
upon sapphires, for his eves were as the 


sea and the sky for blueness, and he saith, 
Tell me her name, that I 
thee.” 
And I spake but her name, ‘‘ Asenath,” 
for | 


Lo W 


may answer 


was afraid to sav the name of him 


] , ’ 
hom she was daughter 


] 


And, behold, when he spoke, his voice 


was terrible, and his eves shot sparks, as 
doth the sea on a day of sunshine: and 
he laid hold upon me by my shoulders, and 


turned me about, and gazed down at me 
for though |] tall 
Noah was tal 
and 


was a man, mv father 


ler—and he spoke in a loud 
ae ial mad, that 


wedding a child of 


voice, saith, 1iOu 


thou speakest of 
ot 


one 


the accursed—a man of vice, and a 


curser of the living God 
And knowing nothing to reply, [sought 
from his for 


to withdraw myself orasp, 


the grip of his fingers in my flesh galled 
But he said, *‘ Nay, thou shalt not 


So | stood still, 


me 
stir till I be answered.” 
and tried to bethink me what to say; and 
st I spake and answered, saving, 
If 
nor a vicious person, wherefore should | 
not love her 2” 
And he 
me, saying, ** Go to; 


lad. 


scends from father to child 


the maiden be not a curser of God, 


he held 


a foolish 


shook me somewhat as 


thouart but 


Knowest thou not that the curse de 
And I said again, *‘ I cannot see, if the 
maid be holy, why, because her father is 
wit ked, | should not love 

And he said, 


] 


the 


Thou speakest as one of 


maid.” 
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ere sailed ever some dat 
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ed DV some unit wma 
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sleep CONVErséE wind the n 
astir in a the tre tops 
I wa ed un rn iN 
inder me, and, lo, the feve 
waxed ever hotter and hot 
vould in truth eonsur 
iS not of a mind to ask 
don of Noah m father 
D God, but y 1 mughts 
1 and eae) | it? Li | 
her for m I und 
to perish \ i DCF i 





to come 
apart from her 1 
And 


as | W ill 


Ings, and t 
to come upon 

Lined the top ol n h 
earl lav all ) nie 

SUuUMmet MLoOo!} thre 
mists | ( 1 ve upon 
even as the ve on tl 

p OMmMal And | i 
of silver, and lakes S 
And my heart yearned « 
over a mother. And as 
desolation that was to pos 
ed out Hy irms to her a 
Thilhe h ad ind vept 
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beauty. and the lives of 
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a fe miles Trom San 
aad to ‘I ipa, there are 
of cottages belonging to 
l OOd Lote an ex 
ins il hn, churches 
Nn ler A wmnont 
el miles distant 5 
e place, and from A 
do e claims made for 
SO yn are strongly en 
ern settle [tis a dry 
TO ¢ ty eel iwove 
L 1 ral pine for 
e¢ rons Laps and 
00a a 1KINnNa’ water and 
( are fed by halural 
es necessitate changes of 


best from Novem 
oo 


ot likely to be the most 
reh and April. 





l l wn 
ern Sla hich may be Ss food as those 
! Le it aS none to n no age al 

a ¢ fortable accommodations or any 
Ss to re e the monotony ¢ ( 
| @ 7 immed them 
VASSAT 
r such as re 1te no ind arm 
vould su eS iit Siali¢ f Na 
iu as the most desirabie resort Tor all 
| - be ne people ther sea is 
l \ Have ahh equa ood Cilmate 
s Nassau is an English island hh 
1 co rtable American hotel, and large 


! 
( nti there 18 less feeliing@ of isolation, 
ind contentment 1s made easiet Filte) 
ed rain iter, Tresh mill nd beef and 


New York 
e American hotel 
For 


Ll Nassau offers a ¢ lmate uns 


from are all to be had 


those who ean bear a moderate 


its great merit being that it is exception 
ally equable and free from violent changes 
But for an occasional ** norther,” and they 
are neither frequent nor severe, the care 


less and imprudent in the matter of dress 


the 


dressing Warm 


nothing to te from 


By 


wouid have ar 


changes of weather 


unit keeping housed during the short perl 
ods of the existence of such changes inva 
ds may at all other times dress lightly 
ind uniformly The proximity of Nas 
sau to the Gulf Stream gives the air a de 


lightful dryness, which, ex 


softness and 
cept to those Who have lived on islands in 


difficult to res 





the ocean, it 1S ize: In con 
sequence of which there is but ] e for 
the lungs to contend with, provided the 
Cilmate Goes not prove enervating The 
heat is not great nor hard to bear, much 


an much of our own weather from 
June 

Although I 
everously sick with the early stages of con 
to 
the 


to September, inclusive. 


have known invalids dan 


z ] 
Sumption recover Localities 


Nassau is 


in other 


only known 


spot to Tre 
where those pronounced by experts 
incurable have act ially recovered. () 
course | have no means of knowi 


whether the diagnosis in these cases 


Vas 
correct or eminence of 
Not 
to mislead, I should state that those who 
Novem 
ber and remained until May, and contin 


ued there 


not, but from the 


the physicians it should have been 


recovered went to the island in 


to ¢o for several consecutive 


years to establish their recovery, 
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\fter the preliminary formula of ques- insinuations against mine.” Overcome 
! dar ( How long have vou by her feelings, she covered her face and 
n the prisoner ?” sobbed gently. 
\ n fe, monsieur We were A hum of admiration and respect made 
1 together e studied togeth itself heard in the court 
€1 ( ers Sibyl, after struggling for a moment 
rhe prisoner charged with having with her emotion, lifted her head 
hecome acquainted with revolutionists, the air of one nerving herself for coura 
d been cognizant of plots against the geous etfort, but the judge, obe ving the 
fe of the Emperor of Russia, even hile murmured desire of the court, said, ‘‘ The 
inder the roof of Prineess Zorokotf.” witness may retire.” 

\ Monsieur le Président, such ‘Let Sceur Marguerite be heard 
charges are icked slanders My sister No more striking contrast could have 
Narka is too pure and good to associate been found than that whieh this witness 

i but those who were pure and presented to the last Instead of the 
c©ood like herself blonde élégante, trailing her silken skirts 
here was an indescribable charm in’ with undulatine erace, seattering the 
{ av Si said **my sister Narka,” in seent of violets around, and playing on 
er SOTLLY ag ited voice the court with her wiles, her sudden tears, 
*Madame,” continued the judge, ‘‘the her harmonies and blandishments, there 
court cannot accept sentimental evide nce, appeared at the bar a small, well shaped 
however convineing it may be. Can you young woman clothed in a gray woollen 
sert on your oath that to your know fTown anda broad white head-cvear from 
ledge the prisoner never associated, was under which there looked out a vouthful 
never in communication, while in Russia face with irregular features, a nose full of 
( ul persons disatfeeted toward the character, impereeptibly retroussé, and a 
mperial vovernment pair of wistful brown eyes alight with 
5 \ seemed too oO ed to answer courage shnplicity, and truth The shape 
With a marvellous play of feature she ly hands, roughened with work and the 
ookee » at het sband, and clasping weather, were slipped into her wide sleeves, 
her h mds nel sUSL\ looked back at the al d M ircn'uerite in the witness box looked 
ida ‘““Am J suspected of being dis like a diligent little scholar who came up 
affected to the En pe rors government 2?” for examination, primed and loaded, afraid 
Nothing eould have been more perfect of nothing except of being confused into 
in t t of comed her face and a wrong answer from nervousness 
her hands expressed amazement. amuse ‘Wohatis yourname 2” asked the judge. 
ment, and wounded lovalty all at onee, **Sceur Marcuerite, M. le Juge.” 
ind the pantomime told more effectively "Say M. le Président,” corrected some 
n Narka’s behalf than if she had solemn one in a sotto voce. 
ly sworn to be lie f in he r Innocence a Pardon! M. le Président.” she repeat 
You madame are absolutely above ed, vith a blush 
ispicion,” protested the judge, feeling The usual interrogations followed, and 
that he had made a mistake in rousing the then the judge said, ‘‘ Why did the pris 


{ 


the side of oner go to liveat La Villette?” 
‘Because it is cheap, M. le Président.” 


sympathies of the publie on 


s sensitive, high-bred lady by inferen 


tially accusing her of a vulgar crime ‘‘How did she spend her time there 
Sibyl saw her advantage, and immedi- do you know ?” 
tely the great crystal drops welled up ‘*She gave lessons, M. le Président; and 
nto her light blue eves and trembled she went about with me visiting the sick 
ere, and then rolled off her curled lash- poor. She is a capital sick-nurse. 


‘Did she not keep low company 2” 
‘She kept company with me, M. le Pré 


She was one of those dangerous, not 


o-be-trusted women to whom tears are 


ecoming, and she knew it ake beg sident 
our pardon, M. le Président,” she said, ‘*You know what I mean, masceur; she 
er voice quivering with repressed emo- associated with the bad characters of the 
tion; ‘‘ but if you have ever had a sister place?” 
hom vou loved and trusted with your “So do I and my sisters, M. le Prési 
le heart, you will understand that I dent 


‘Vive Sceur Marguerite!” shouted a 


tnnot listen unmoved to such horrible 
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voice, and the ery was taken up in chorus 
at the end of the hall, where La Villette 
is largely represented The judge tum 


ed round angrily; but before he could 
speak, Marguerite drew her hand from 


her sleeve and made a little downward 
esture, as if she were slapping a1 iUchty 
child ‘* Hush, will you she eried ‘do 
ou want to get me into troubie 


Irregular proceeding had the de 


etfect so the j idgve overlooked it, 
and went on 
You are acq iainted witha man named 
\ntoine Drex 


Yes, M. le 


peen acquainted 


Président: I have long 


with Antoine Drex 
He bears a detestable character iriot 


er, a drunkard: he was a 


NOLOPIOUSTLY 


i} isband: he ised to beat his wife 


Marguerite put her he: 


one side, then a little to the other. like a 
ieditative robin ‘Well. M. le Prés 
aent, he was not a mode husband: ut 
his wife Was very aggravating She ad a 
tongue that was FONE all d iV iong wid 
she took to drink De fore he did. ()ur sis 


ters always pitied Antoine very much 
‘What! 


i d the people to bloodshed 


a wicked revolutionist who in 


M le Préside nt he was not so bad as 


nat: ec était 
révolté 


un dese spere, mais pas un 


When 


That is the 


he was out of work and had no food, the 
hunger went to his head It is so with 
them all But he was not a bad fellow. 


He loved 
eood to 


his mother, and was alw: 





her; and he would often sh 


his crust with a hungry neighbor 


| 
‘So would any man who was not a 


brute 
“Ah! M. le Président, if that 


there would be no é¢meutes 


were true, 


It is hunger 


that sends the ouwvrier down into the 
Street He is not wicked: he is bon en 
fant if you give him bread enough; but 
he LOeS mad on an empty stomach, and 


that hunger-madness is the worst of all. 
There was a rumor in the court express 

ing horror and assent 
“That is a subject that would earry us 


too far from the point in 
said the judge: 
did the prisoner, knowing t 
Antoine 


and connive at his evil doings by 


question, ma 
soeur,”” ‘the question is, 


ie character 


Drex bears, associate with him. 


hidin e 


him from the pursuit of the law 


‘*M. le Président, I cannot answer for 


the other people who hid Antoine from 
the police; but I don't deny that we did. 


morning ana asked us 
to shelte I l 1 e it thi 1) ind he 
enta L\ ibnout telling us 
Yes, he vent away to intercep if 
police, who had just got possess of a 
box containing papers that would ive 
eo Led thre SOne? evond il ( 
Ma sceur, do y« n Vhnat those papers 
ere 
No, I do not; I never saw them: and 
Made ( st ‘ | } ( ‘ told rie iat 
the ere 
You kno Us ela revolutionat 
doctrines, and connived at. if she did not 
parti mate int ( e ¢ rm eide 
[kno Vv routnil ) CSO! Lic L de il 
believe l Ol oO t 
mie requented meetinas ere suen 
If she did. it must ive bee us. the 
prophet Daniel rreque ( ( ms den 
she wa iKen 1" ) or Db raud 
But I don’t belis ‘ is ever present 
at suc i meeting 
| ( re esses to swear t ( 
Was present at one here sire is desig 
nated as an accomplice in an attempt on 
th e ot the Kimperor 
\I e President L court ( { 
nesses swore to that, J vuld not believe 
tiie " 
But if they proved it, ma sceur 
Above all, if they proved it! What 
a pit ful sort of faith th it ist it could be 
Invaildated D\ roots 
There Va iaug mn the cour The 
idge peered over his spectacles at the 
witness, as if de ating whether to join, at 
least tac \ In the mouvement Thila 
rite, or call her to order for disrespect 
to the solemnity of justice. His human 
sympathies and his sense of humor pre 
vailed 
Ma sceur,” he said, and his sharp eyes 
twinkled unjudiciously as they peered at 
her through his glasses, ‘‘ your doctrine 


concerning faith and testin ony 
toto from that of There are 


LOth 


the court 


witnesses to prove that on the inst 


the prisoner was present at meeting 


I 
ih question and that e\ idence makes 
fatally against her, unless you can bring 
forward witnesses to swear that she was 
In some other piace that Gav while the 
meeting was going on.’ 

Marg ierite’s fae lighted up with a 
triumphant expression On the 10th 
‘ . . 


he Sala ‘** At what hour was the meet 


ine M. le Président 
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‘ “ Lo past Marguerite had recognized the con 
missarv of police from La Villette 
thers Vas alarmed, Dut not iti SUPPVPISEe? 
! | en, turning om the idgve, he can 
( I Stralc p to het phe curiosity o 
( 1 ence i reati excited, and | 
ho i] ed hen the commissat ! 
( Mmiade some communieation to Mar 
cruerit hich she rece ea 1 € 
‘ S horror and amazement, hurried a 1 I 
} r from the court 
\n Lnd no Na ts turn thet 
( seemed to her before entering t CO 
? in I i » « ince of eseape or acquittal 
Side oO sa mia i to he ind in crossing the thres 
‘ ere M old of the id@ment-ha she had lef 
! ne to the hope oO de but as the trial went on 
it § e ¢ Lhe and nothing transpired to ineriminate 
M roue is Bb Sl and as one itness after anothe 
( i ! thie iiled to substantiate an charge avalnst 
( t came herself, her spirits rose; she began t 
oul Ss ith hope vind or ned courage The o 
own ord, het serious point made against he is Db 
em and th Olea Borzidottf. ho had sworn to he 
e of the most presence at the meeting on the 10th, an 
TT ( t to her having been des! nated there ‘ 
lun V whieh ¢ e the signal for throwine the bomb 
lt s nd lose Shie but this false testimony had bee 
out er, ONIN olly refuted by Marguerite, who hac 
and svmpatnet evidently earried the court alo th 
\ t she her, and turned the current of justice and 
er co ore er of public sentiment strongly in favor of the 
he the garb prisoner When, therefore, Narka stood 
hich in its upto be examined, she felt ready to unde) 
sents the me ro e dreaded interrogatory th more 
sell possession than in hour ago she could 
rself it ve uve believed possible 
it e how When it came to the question of he 
having been with Scecur Mareuerite at thie 
do LO Lie tin Sie vas accused DY the woman Bon 
ind s staid dott o eing at the meeting, the 7] 1a 
y len came Ss 1 Can you remember any circum 
" " here stance lich would help to prove that 
» sleep ilib 
iv from every [ can, M. le Président Narka an 
nosttoa chee swered, in her clear, metallic tones ie 
\ ioue te as had lost mv voice for more than a month 
the hal and that day, when I was with Sceur Mar 
yt her ice wuerite, its iddenly returned It was vi ry 
those dark une xpected, and | was greatly excited by 
é rows, be it; so was Sceur Marguerite.” 
tion at as "Can you call any witness to pro 
r that you had lost your voice before that 
~~) CaAnK he i i day 
ed his atten Yes: M. le Docteur X eould cer 
haste frayed tifv to the fact He gave me a consulta- 
it, andashort§ tion not long before I do not reeall the 
him and thi date, but he probably could.” 
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eSTLO el a note is ASSOC 1} 
! He read it, and recog eX ( 
ire as tf it OL a detect ( f rhe 
»ythe authorities, and highiy esteemed 
onestV ands 
You may sit O Nl tiie ave Sa 
Narka Then he added Let Jea 
rt come 1o wa \ aa l i 
in, dressed like a Wwe to-do oO ! 
ppe nto the w SS DO 
Narl aS heart beva Lo weal ial 
erro! Was this a ver fals 
ne to spr 1 ne nae e) eet 
he vitness Yr state his 
1 surname wind his tra ( ( 
akKer,. the ave sald 
~ T 1 il i Té pies) 
ey} nthe room oc pier 
Ant this mother 
ent iS in nos 
owd under the window, and I waite 
see het aid’ not see er Tac¢ 
) she wore a vell nada hat t L ¢ 
mwwhn over her forehead but I not 
‘ fioure 
Was the prisoner alone 
No Siie¢ Vas Vil soceur Marg 1e1 
it is soeul Mare ierite Who told us 
id been singing to the sick child 
Whv did vou want so adliv to see 
sone 
Bee vuse of het Ol¢ iS Lie 
onderful voice I ever heard. [an 
of a good sor It is my petit vice 
end many a frane on a ticket up 
( ods when a yrreat singer come 
twenty vears pas ru never heard 
ing that aay the Cour des 4 its 
W hat was e? Describe it t 
ourt 
The witness shoo s head { 
e a difficult thing to deseribe if 
tha humorous smile uit it these 
tlemen,”’ looking » at the u 
wey » score OF I iting es Ih a 
nans throat, with Old Cognac il 
oured out all toget ! Y vi 
ome idea of the etfeet 
The jury were evidently amused 
e publie laughed 
* You would know the voice it 


Parbleu! 
ylood run W 


nade the | rm. 


vould know it amongst a 
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rres id then as the days went by, ind 
he neither came nor wrote, suspicion grew 
ind hardened into conviction Ivan had 
quickly detected the German's passion 
for Narka 1 shrewdly s ispected that 
SchenK iid adeciared ind if so, he had 
of course been scornfully rejected. As 
Ivan paced thie Streets he piel ired to 
himself the scene Narka startled into in 
adignant surprise, answering him with two 
flashes of hievhntning Trom her dark eyes, 
und Schenk, goaded out of his cold-blood 
ed sleekness, pressing his suit; then per 
haps ireatening ror she Was In his pow- 
er to an extent Ivan’s blue eves seintil- 
ited th inextine@uish ible laughte r as 
he clinched his hands, swinging heavily by 


his side, and tramped on Partly drawn 


by these cogitations, and partly obeving 
the blind impulse that prompted him to 
pursue his aimless mare ih he walked On 


to La Villette and to Narka’s house. The 


place looked just as if nothing had hap 
pened; she might have been sitting in 
side at her work: the door on the street 
{ eae ; { ] 

stood open iS usual. Ivan stepped in 
It was dark in the narrow entry aiter the 
brilliant sunshine, but there is licht 


enough for him to see a man standing at 


the door of 
to Narka’s as ll 
ata $ 

The two w 


“Oh, it is you!” 


Lhe landlady’s rooms Opposite 
waiting to be let in. Ivan 
lance recognized Schenk 

ere equally surprised to meet. 
said Schenk, coming 
His h ind 
step. Matas fo, 


cive you for it 


orward, and lhe held out 


Ivan fell back a much 


money did they he said, 


hissing out the ords between his teeth 


“WwW 


sechenk 


it ado you mean demanded 


‘You know what I mean How much 


did they give you for selling Narka Larik 
to the police here 7” 


Look here,” said Schenk, and he eame 


a step nearer, xing his green eves on 
[van’s, that were blazing like a tiger's: 
take back that lie, or Pll knock it down 
vour throat!” 
Ivan clinched his hand, and hit out at 


him: but Schenk, stepping aside in time, 


avoide ad the blow 


and Ivan struck the wal 


with his might, breaking his knuckles with 


the violence of the collision The pain 
blinded and maddened him for a moment. 
and before he had recovered his senses 


his cane-sword and ran him 
body 


then fell heavily to the ground 


mechenk arew 


Ivan Stava red, and 


through tl 





Schenk knelt down, 


\V Lp d his blade 
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carefully in his vietim’s coat, slipped it 
back into the cane, and walked away. 
Nobody 


an hour 


passed through the entry for 
} 


Then a lace-mender who 


on the fifth story came down, and 
her 


Her scream brought 


hurrying out, knocked 





the prostrate body. 


Ih a WOMan who was passing. 
‘A man murdered!” exclaimed the two, 
peering down at the white face, and then 


at the pools of blood around. 
In fi 


five 


ve minutes a crowd had collected: 
of 


was there, taking down the proces verbal, 


In more the commissary police 
Before he had finished, the doctor arrived. 
ge 


man, after putting his ear to Ivan’s heart 


fe is not extinet,” said the medica 


‘Ts there a room where he could be taken, 


close by. here on the ground-floor ?” 


Some one ran to the concierge and got 
the key of Narka’s door, and Ivan was 
lifted in and laid upon the bed. Then 


restoratives were quickly applied and the 
Gradually con 
Ivan 


wound was attended to 


sciousness returned. earried his 
blank gaze round the room, and began to 
realize where he was. ‘* Have they con 
demned her?” he asked, in a faint voice. 
St! said the 
commissary, and out came his pencil to 
IDO 


Could you identify her 


it was, then, a woman ?” 
add this point to the proces verbal, 
you Know her 
Then, as Ivan only stared at him vacantly, 
“The woman who stabbed you,” he ex 
plained. ‘*Tryand remember. We found 
you lying in the entry badly wounded. 
Do you know who stabbed you 2” 

But the wounded man turned his head 
At 


from the doctor the commissary collapsed. 


away and moaned impatiently. asign 


‘‘ He is too weak; he has lost a deal of 
blood 
vet some one to come up and attend to 


l must go down to the sisters and 


him,” said the medical man. 

‘Sceur Marcuerite,” Ivan said, with an 
effort; ‘* tell Sceur Marguerite to come to 
me.” 

La Villette knew that 
Sceur Marguerite was away at the trial. 
‘*T will ask for Sceur Marguerite,” 
‘but she may not be in 


Everybody at 


re 

plied the doctor: 

the way; I must take whoever is.” 

‘No, no; Sceur Marguerite,” Ivan insist 
‘Tf she is still in the court, send and 
I want to see her; I have something 


Be 


} 
ed. 


Say 
to say, and there is no time to lose. 
quick !” 

The commissary, guessing that the some- 
thing was connected with this attempt on 














NAR 


his lite, h 


led 


as We 


urried out and eal a cab, and 


drove to the court, w here know, he 


found Marguerite, and took her baek with 
him The errand had been done with 


reat haste, but Ivan’s feverish Impatience 


f 


had found the time never-ending 

*Ah! you are come thank God 
he exclaimed, the moment she appeared 

Gret a pencil, and write what lam going 
to tell you , 

‘* But you are too weak; I had better 
wait,” she urged, gently 

‘No, no; there 1s no time I have 
strength enough, if only there be time 
W rite.” 

Marguerite drew her big pocket-book 


from her sleeve, and held her peneil ready 


‘You remember that All-souls Eve at 
Yrakow Ivan began. ‘* My sister So 
phie was coming through the wood in 


the afternoon She 


Larchoft He 


A spasm passed over 


met 
stopped her, and 


Ivan’s face: he struggled for a moment 
with some violent pain or emotion, and 
having mastered it, went on ‘She es 


caped from him. 
road toward 


.. Lsaw her flying across 


the our gate; she was half 


mad I went straight into the Sacrisly, 
and took Father Christopher’s gun.. | 
knew where he kept it, and I knew it was 
loaded... . I to the 


and overtook Larchoftf, and shot him.” 


hurried back forest, 

Marguerite uttered a ery, and dropped 
the pencil; she picked it up. and [van con 
tinued: 


“As (sod 


was for Sophie 


thought 
I wanted to sereen her; 
had killed Larchoff, it 
would have led to suspicion.... After I 
fired the shot, Father Christopher passed 


hears me, my first 


if it was known I 


he was hurrying through the wood to get 

to conf thought he 
might have seen me, and if he had, I knew 
he would suspect me 


back the essional; | 
I went on to the 
sacristy, and put back the gun where I had 
found it And then 
shall I tell it!—then I went into the chapel, 
and knelt down in the 


oh, my God, how 


confessional and 


Then I 
I knew that this sealed his lips—that 
let himself be put to leath rather 
than utter a word that might incriminate 
me, and betray the secret of the confes 
sional....The next day I went into X. 
and denounced him as the murderer.” 
Marguerite could 


burst into tears, overcome 


confessed the murder. Was sate. 


he 


must 


bear no more, she 


with horror 
and compassion. 


“pnt 


I have suffered for my crime!” 
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Ivan went on ‘av, the torments of the 
damned It so chanced—God in His 
judgment so decreed—that 1 was pass 
ne whet Line ar ( ere car} na | l 
a i I sa ! md en on be een the 
two policemen Oh, mv God! my God 
the 10 he gave mie it has haunted 
Ti i i ¢ id n ins eve | leit sure a 
first it Live Py nce vould have obtaimed 
his release; when that failed, I did what I 
could I spent \ ole fortune try 
ing to purchase his escape, to bribe the jail 
ers, trying to get alleviations for mn I 


have lived 


In poverty mV ie has been 
a hell of remorse \nd now | am dy 
ing accursed and inforgiven mM irdered 
myself It is just! it is just 


Marguerite dropped on her knees, shak 


en to her soul with pity lor the miserable 


man who had sinned and suffered so ter 


ribly But her strong sense and habit of 
self-restraint quickly brought i¢ b Cr LO 
the practical question of how to make this 
confession available for Father Christo 


pher She had presence ol mind enough 
to remember that either it must be made 
verbally before another witness, or Ivan 
must sign what she had written in pre 
sence otf a witness 

Is it any good my confessing no 
said Ivan, as iI ! oy 1essed What was 
her mind. Will it help to set Father 
Christopher free, do vou think? If it did 
if | knew that before I died, it would make 


hell less horrible to me 

L have not a-doubt,” 
but that 

is known to the authorities, they will lib 


but 


rep ied Mai rue 


rite, as soon as 


your statement 


"ale 


e1 him at once; you Will have to 
repeat the contession, or elise sign it in the 
presence of another person May I send 
for the commissary 

Yes, yes; send for as many as 
come I will swear before thx vhole 


world that I committed the murder, and 

confessed it to Father Christopher 
Marguerite 

for the 


vent out, intending to send 


She found hi 
the 


doctor. several police officers, and othe rs 


commissary. m im 


the entry, surrounded by cure, the 
who had been attracted by the news of 


murder. She told rapidly what had hap 
pened, and when the comm ssary, accom 
panied by the curé and the doctor, came 
in, Marguerite read aloud what she had 
written, and then asked Ivan if it was cor 
rect, and if he would swear to the truth of 
the story. 


‘* Yes, I swear, as a dying man, that 
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the cause of her mysterious summons 
from court the dav betore The moment 
hey were one, Narka rose and dresse 
erst nds pped down to the boudo 
>) eould not e quiet in bed when Ba 
rn i eat any moment and ca 
e) she had not been long in the bo 
doll ena carriage drove into the cour 
It un O ” Basil Narka Startec ipa 
ent tot ndow A coupe was draw} 
ip before the steps; the hall porter 
parleying th some one. inside Pre 
sen e opened the carriage door at 
assisted a lady to alight Narka recog 
nized Marie Krinsky The thought o 
meetina@ this oir ho loved Basil. 
Had peen ( ! il yould jiave been 
Lolerable but it did not oeeur to her t 
Marie was coming upstairs: she is, Ho 
doubt, going to wait in the drawing-room 
or perhaps to rite a note in the library 
It sonly when the sound of silk rusting 
mn the landing became audible that Narka 
knew the young Princess was going t 
ippear She glanced round for a way oO 
escape There was a panelled door that 
opened into a tiny closet, a sort of débai 
ras iere the tea-table, ete., were kept 
There was just time to spring across the 
room and open this doorand dra It aite) 
her thout daring to shut it, when Mar 
entered 
You w find everything here, Prin 

cess said the servant, and soon the click 
of an opened inkstand, and then the noise 
ola pen seratehing the paper, announced 


that Marie was writing 

The time seemed lone to Narka. but it 
reality ten minutes had not elapsed whe 
Marie started up, exclaiming Soeur Mar 
cuerite ! lam so glad! l was writing a 

ne for Madame de Beauerillon W 
on returned from Fontainebleau last 
nicht You were at the trial: tell me 

out it Was Narka Larik cuilty Did 
she conspire against the life of the Em 





peror 

Marguerite lifted her eyebrows. ‘* Why 
did you not read the tri It is all u 
this morning Ss newspapers. She was com 


ted 


pletely acquit 


Oh, | know that. M. de Beaucrillon 





is rich enough to buv up the jury And 
hie is quite right to do it; but Is sne 
. . . arg : 
ru \ Is she the dreadful woman they 
sa [ so want to know the truth.” She 


] } 
spoke earnestly, nervously 


Nar La 


sno more guilty than I am, 


with the warmth of con 


























NARKA 





viction. ‘“‘Sheis a noble woman, and she and Basil thought agitated: s 
has suffered cruelly a a ih hes i 
Ah But ne they s Is it true ( \ dreadful thing is 
story oO Pi ice | LS S ETN 1h) OV ¢ Slie said | Gort 5S ) 
) her and wnting to mat her ( luring thet 
Yes, it is quite true (rood G | B 
Marte or 1" pai na Mar erite Saw b amal ed el 
hat the words had cut o her ke a Schet Ba epeated, a 
r Poor e} d Po sii is to be a Ceo \nd | t 
ctim, through no itor her ow Sin i an ile sent 
ooked as if t tour Vo ad have ove NM ea COnNnTeSSLON iter re CE 
thrown her courac Dut she sti ried N neid r breat \ r 
yravely, and ke up pause iS lf ( ras ere hat 
Lam @lad she is good, sinee he is go Then mos i er) It 
e to marry het she said ould who imurdered Larchoff 
have been dreadful for Madame de Be wu Bas S vehement ¢ mat 
erillon: and I should have been sorry for il er sound that came at ( 
her brother, who n Irom thie \ Lye a 
Marie stopped short. blus { o1lenti dropped ito a ¢ ur, too stu 
ind then grew white, and an expression ord Narka sure they 
between terror and defiance came into t she also is too 
e 1 eS Ma rue} eT ned to see I spent oO} ! ( 1€) } 
had wrought the sudden change, and i leap, and then il she t¢ 
, ventieman advan or quik Vy to ird nt ul é ema ed mot 
he open door of the boudoir: he is un ed to the gro 
empt and travel-s ned ke one come Marguerite yaSil Said 
ofl byourney put Ma ruerite recogn ! tt Ss it ( { ( Sl ! 
Basil at a nee TI vent straight up | do kno she answel 
»ner, and took fie hand and raised it vo 1d hie 3 ie 
o his lips: he did not say a word, but his Ba tood uy You suspe 
¢ l Wi |e mH nel ere elog ent 1 a rae 
th feeling Sudden iS e had not I \ vi it done 
ticed the presen: of the vounge Prin t 
cess, he made het low bow Marie too And ti kept n secre 
rite! larg@ue 
Before s could ! ) 
tim, he had en ( hn bef 
Was SO ne id upo 
Marguerite s too fi tened 
ae) CSS O ¢ etiol 1 
ot his en ) ) ho hat 
Basil mastered the paroxysm ¢ 
stood up, and then sa ) 
Nai Lhad bvt Ss ne re 
POSSeSSIO} yu e had no c 
age to come out of he had 
had st stened oluntal 
her exit lomue, a ow she could ts 
The girl’s retreating footsteps n ide no 1 vas too tat Shi eard B 
sound on the soft carpet. a Narka did an ihe iessed, more V inst 
not kno she had left the room hen souns hat tv ud iien do 
Basil spoke muerite s Teet ( life had « 
*Sibvil is out it, She could not have pushe 
“Yes: IL believe she is gone to La Vil aoo in ) ed him there 
tte, Marcuerite ylied ind she laid on Yes went on tel 
table a parcel that she took out of a Silenes thought L had sho 
vasket on her arm There was nothing was not certain When Fa 
Oo far to inform ivka that Marie was pher vas arrested [ kne it 
not still present. Marecuerite looked tired, accuse myself; Lhe police had 


him 
er ! 
s too la 
is tenec 


So 
il do al 
A Cl 
me Lo 
wa / 
i 
mo 
} ri¢ 
1 { 
{ ) ( 
( 
i ( 
> KX wma 
‘ ~ rool 








AH 
1 
( Li ym fil 
ao S ) ) 
release 
S » DE SE 


\| (706 
( ked 
ne sat down 
speaking de 
is constral 
ng tf il 
LOO hha Cc ac 
that murde 


perhaps 
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he only thing I could 
St Petersburg and sue 


Lo for 
I came away, believing he 
ree the next day an 


irdered Larchott 


contessed eve vthing It 
e story And she repeated it 

} horrible Basil rose 
the length of the room; then 
near Marguerite again, and 
iberatel but like a man who 
ned to give utterance to some 
vould not be held back, ‘* ] 
onfession to make,” he said 
r changed my whole destiny 


I had set my heart on mak 


you n fe There was an end of 
that hope the moment I felt there was 
blood upon my hands: but I loved you 
as I have never loved any other woman.” 
Both were too absorbed to notice the 
dull sound of something falling heavily 
to the gro ind close DY. 
Oh, Basil! and Narka Marcuerite 
d,in a tone of pained reproach, * You 
love Narka 
Yes, lL love Narka, and I will do my 
best to make her happy I will be a good 
husband to her: she shall miss nothing; 
but my love for vou was a unique thing 
11) 141 \ 
The moment was too solemn Basil him 
selt is too free from self-consciousness, 
for the strange avowal to make Margue 


ment. 

her to ste! 

she had no 

perfect! ( 

the course ¢ 
ed I 


LOOKeCA DAacK 


spread out 


seen 


in 
have 


been 


a looking-glass, the 


a panorama 


o cause her any embarrass 


arvllnge 


it told her nothing 


is as confession for 
to; but 
known. before. She knew 
night at Yrakow that 
t her destiny was suddenly 


She 


that 


all like a dream. 


As 

to the dream now, and saw 
: 

like 


before he a landscape 


that might 


lite 


of golden days 


erowned with honors and delights; but 
the vision stirred no shadow of regret in 
her heart, nor did it move her will to a 
momentary recoil from the part that she 
had chosen Kar from it. She rejoiced 
that her present lot was beyond the reach 
of change With an almost involuntary 
movement she felt for her crucifix, and 
closed her hand upon it, silently renew 
ing her self-consecration 

Basil too had been carried back to the 
past, but not with the same vlad assent in 
its renuneiations. ‘*‘ My God!” he eried, 
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with a sudden burst of passionate feeling, 


‘itis asifa reprieve had suddenly come 
to me, after being under sentence of econ 


emnation all these years 
com 


entuiy 


Marcuerite exclaimed 
‘And now you will 
wild 


iank God!” 





fer 


ive uy 


and forever these and wicked 


Once 
theories that have led you and Narka into 
e God 


vood 


You 


such trouble has been very 


to you, and you owe Him a return 


have now an opportunity of redeeming 
the past; you must begin from this out to 
lead a noble and useful life; you must 


break otf with conspiracy and revolution, 
and work for your country in wiser and 
better ways mu will.” 
Basil fell 


into his pockets. 


Promise me that 5 
and thrust 
‘Tf I had only myself 


back his hands 


to think of,” he said, after a pause ; ‘but 
that it 
it would 


e cowardly to abandon those who are 


I have contracted 


would not be honorable to break ; 


engagements 


risking, and who will fo on to the bitter 
their for the 
overthrowing tyrants.” 


risking, lives sake of 


end 


“That is just nonsense — rank non 
sense!” protested Marguerite, with her old 
impulsive manner. ‘‘ They will never 
overthrow anybody but themselves.  ] 
know them well—a set of hot- headed 


I see them every day, 
and I hear the wild nonsense they talk. 
But what is excusable in many of them 


fools and fanaties! 


is downright criminal in you; and your 
example would give many of them the 
courage and the excuse to give up the 
whole thing—be sure of that. There are 
very few in Russia, I dare say,as in France, 
who after a while do not see the madness 
of the work they have embarked in, and 
out of itif they 
not worth 
never 


who would not gladly get 


could, Besides, you are sO 


will far 
enough to do the work they want; you 
think that talking and writing and stir 


much to them; you LO 


ring up passionate desires for liberty is do 
but they want it to lead 
to action, that is, to assassination, to whole 
You will never lend your 
hand to that; you will only go far enough 
to ruin yourself, without satisfying them. 
it all up. Oh, Basil! for Heaven's 
sake give it up, and begin to lead an hon 
orable, useful life. Narka will make it a 
She will be as noble 
and loyal and loving a wife as any man 
with. Think, too, of all 
that she has suffered for your sake! All 
but death. Yes, that time in the fortress 


ing a grand thing: 


sale murder. 


Give 


happy life for you. 


was ever blest 











NARKA. 


was worse than death. Make it up to het 
now, and guard her, at any rate in the 
future, from those horrors that she has 
gone through in the past. She was very 
near faliing into the hands of the tor 
turers again. It was almost a miracle 


that she escaped be Inga’ given over to the 


had helped in trouble wayla 


Russian authorities an whom we 


1d the ice 


} 
pol 


man and rescued this,’ Marguerite con 


1 . 1 

tinued, taking the casket Trom the tabie 
‘*Po you know what is in it?” Basil 

asked, as he took it in his hand and tore 


off t 


‘*The papers you gave her to keep, and 


he paper that covered it. 


those revolutionary articles of yours that 
te.’ 


exclaimed, 


[van Gortf gave her to transla 
‘Good Basil 


rreatly excited. The sight of that ivory 


heavens !” 


box brought back his bovhood to him; he 


remembered the morning he gave it to 
Narka full of sweetmeats for her birth- 
day; he kept turning it round and ex 


umining it to conceal his emotion ‘My 


poor Narka!” he 
‘You will make it all up to her now; 


murmured 


promise me you will?” Marguerite plead 
ed. ‘' You will give up conspiracy?” 


He 


was torn In op 


Basil did not answer was moved 
to his centre, but his will 
posite directions pity and tenderness for 
Narka drew him one way; what he called 
honor drew him another 

‘* Basil,” Marguerite said, and the blood 
mounted to her cheek, and her voice trem 
that 


for the sake of that old affection, to 


] +. ] . 
bled, ‘‘ you say you eared for me 


once ; 
prove to me that it was something deeper 
and better than a passing fancy, 
I ask it in 
l] 


promise 
the 
that 
Her voice broke a lit 
» and her eyes were full of tears. 


me what I ask you name 


of God, of your mother, of a you 
ever held sacred!” 
tle 

Still Basil hesitated, but it was only be 
cause he was struggling with the emotion 
that 


answered 


] 


choked him. [ promise you,” he 


‘“Now 


all our prayer must be that the reprieve 


After a pause Marguerite said 


may reach Father Christopher in time.” 
She staid 


questions about the distance to Irkoutsk, 


on a few minutes, asking 
calculating the chances and perils that 
must be reckoned with on the way home 
ward Then she rose to vo 


** "You 


said 


won't wait to see Narka?” Basil 


‘*No; she is perhaps asleep, or 


rate she is resting. You will tell her about 


at any 


S87 

Ivan: his confession be an nmense 
relief to her: but the rest I ea great 
shoek Ned | or il] ei Ol t l ”) » the ir 
about Sehenk 

Basil accompanied Marg l ao 
stairs In the hall he said I wonder 
would they let me see Ivan Could you 
ret me lito the prison | SHOULG e Lo 
see him once 

‘Oh yes do go and see him: Tam sure 
it will be a consolation to t le poor Teliov 
Go to-morrow morning at nine oclock 
and ask for Sceur Jeanne; or, stay you 
vo there now you will find her Pav that 
you have a message to her from Sceur 
Marguerite, and the porter will et vou in 

‘IT will vo at once, said Bas and 


probably 


by the time I get back Narka wil 


be up, and able to see me He stood and 
watehed Marcuerite till she crossed the 
court and disappeared Then he went out 
and called a cab, and drove to the prison 


walked rapidly 


As 


ward she felt nearer to perfect happilness 


Marguerite 


} f 


than she had ever done 


pbetore in her in 
nocent, happy life The windows of the 
world seemed Lo have been suddenly 
thrown wide open, and fresh air from 
heaven let in to blow about her face 
Her heart was so merry that she could 
have sung for gladness All the rong 
things were coming right. If only La 
Villette would east out its heart of rage! 


Marguerite kept her hand upon that angry 
heart 


] 7 f 
h 


as a sick-nurse feels the p ilse of a 
patient; le pauvre peuple was her sick 
child; she kept feeling its pulse, and the 


cular beats made her anxious 


quick irregul 


“Tf only I might die for them!” she 
murmured in her heart, with a sinking of 
despair. But then she thought of Father 
Christopher, and of Basil and Narka, and 
how all the wrong things were coming 
right at last, and she trusted and rejoiced 

os 
CHAPTER XLII 

NARKA lay motionless, crouching in a 
heap on the ground, for some minutes af 
ter Basil and Marguerite had left the room 
At last the silence assured her that they 
had gone. She rose to her knees an 
dragged herself up, and opened the door 
cautiously; there were the two chairs tha 


Marguerite and Basil had been sitting 


they seemed to hold them still; the at 


is sultfocati 


mosphere of the place Wi 


Narka felt she must get out of it to breathe 


1 


nh; 
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ma ‘ vay Ip to her own room a drowning man catching at a straw in 
Ow! dad tried tot n vhat had her despair; ‘‘if he were to come to me 
ened Ce ( id left it, o1 an now and say: ‘I loved Marguerite in t 
i Olf ori ischanged old days before I learned to love you | 
! f Lhose ords of could believe ’ But she suddenly chee 


| 1 f r her down as if ed herseltl Had he not told Marcuerite 








i SIs] a Old er no Liha IIS 1OVE or ner was a Mique Hing 
‘ CONSCH oO wine in Ss ti And then he had said that 
tin Ose ¢ y davs Narka should miss nothing, that he would 
\ ( ve n lo h Mai be a loval and loving husband to her, that 
o oO ( ide. he would pay back his debt as a man of 
| ‘ L be ed the secret of her honor Oh God! was this the return she 
! But thet nad come the was to vet for her passionate love! Could 
e I SOM wd his adeciara Shi¢ Lake Ss ich pitif li pas ment ol cold 
to ind il ives of pas- gratitude and duty in exchange for the 
S [swept overtheir love that had been burning like a fire in 
ce obliterating the vel trace her heart all these years No; it was in 
‘ ( ( Oo es and uncertain tolerable ‘*T will give him ip! she re 
es peated, already with a stern quietness that 
Nat ot so simple as to suppose bespoke a firmer will than her first vio 
s not to be trusted lent outburst 
eca I ! htagwe OF fs heart She sat down and tried to face the real 
n ( i Oo the ne-press To. ty he Ould ive him up; this much 
( ! oO tread ii ould is certain; she was resolved to. give 
hot ive felt a pang of Jealousy or resent hinmk up And having made this tremen 
! CONTeSSE to her daous decision, It se¢ med as if the necessi 
t ul ( { ed Maraue le St; pul tv ror 1t crew suddenly clearer Phe Saw 
‘ uve | ord to distinetly, like something new that she 
ho confess it to Man had never even glanced at before, what 
Oo er to the quick, and the consequences would be to Basil and 
Ot all Deller in bis love to herself if he married hei he¢ vas go 
( she repeated to hel Ing to make as complete a sacrihece as a 
youia we beeh Compe ed by Miah could make ror a woman ne was 
e of Ove oO te rit hi COMNe to quarrel with his father; to give 
( ot e kept it a secret.” him up; to give up his whole fortune 
\nd ( t { Kor though we and position; to give up SibVL Loo, for 
) trus here we iough she might feign to forgive the 
i ( er WHOLLY iove where marriage, mM her heart she would never 
! t va then, did not love really forgive it; she would hate the wo 
erstood love, not as a man who had come between her and the 
i ve Lie Oman ne Is gong brother of whom she was so proud And 
e did not love her, what had Narka to give him in return fon 
Lo Ss engagement ill this If he had loved her—ah, if he 
Could ( n Sac) ( sell to her had loved her! Narka knew with what 
ol ! Of pity, of gratitude supreme abundance love ean satisfy the 
Sele ! t Jasil had never lover, and make all sacrifices as nothing 
compared to the plenary bliss it can be 
terlaced her fingers, and stow But he did not love her. 
» her arms above her head ‘*T will not marry him; I will not see 
oO! tolerable anguish ae him again,” she said: and her will took 
( ! vill give him up!” firmer hold of this determination, and it 
ried a | st in a shout, and seemed to harden her heart and brace it 
: ion the sofa, and for the sacrifice. Then, instinctively, her 
d t 10 inder her When thoughts flew to Marguerite. There would 
Oo n had su led she stood up, tye sympathy there and unde rstanding 
egan to walk up and down the room ‘*T will tell her the truth; I will tell her 
‘ ere to confess the truth to me everything,” was Narka’s reflection. But 
oO ouid beleve him she said when she had told Marguerite, what was 
sp ing aloud to herself, and like she to do Where was she to go? She 
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@ Strange about her is 
t the horror of this tragedy 
have solemn zed all 1 Ine’s to the 
it should — be ippermost 
houghts, and have « eceKedad the oO 
tT pner joy a little; but there wa 
thing beyond this in her manne 
¢ aga n to draw her to the co 
her hg@ure stiffened itself against 
nd she laid her hand ipon his s 
as if gently putting him from her 
What is the matter, Narka 
not glad to see me ?” he asked 
L have something to say to y 
sa and her great eves looked 


did not 


r en 


vwKe up fe rain tn s difhic 
< nexo} ( ecess eS ~ 
( Lo Lone eSS It mitan . 
ype to hha enauradle meu 
remem be d Zan mM. and the thie 
ea ish ol iit ne sho ! 
( tort dat LeSS Sh) ( 
wpa S hie Vv" i thro erse 
t she loved, a enter at once « 
i l f ina i 
na becomea great LIST \ 
i HOSL OFT ¢€ ut ) ca 
mu rn wid { Lhe CONnSCLO 
¢ nad er tne 1) 
) er own des Val congu 
naence oehe need not ve a 
t to anv one there Vas SoOlleé 
S Nat bt SLOOU Up wWalll i 
11d SO there isa Hoe il Tine 
fa) | é malas Of cours “Ss hi¢ 
ne i He GQOOFr Opel a ma 
ho enters 
vent aqui yp to r ant 
} S aris 
My Narka he eried, stran o 
ie sutfered Ss morace tie 
Nn to it mut Bas is LOO € 
ce this id he felt t sl 
wine 
Vas ere berTore lieé said ) 
resting Ho ire you, d 
me look at you You are tire 
No wonde He kissed he 
1 it ao r¢ > KIM l 
a ive dra l e) oO th eour 
ca did not move 
rell me about | she said 
seen him Is he dead 
No he Ss st Lilve put they 
1e@ W i pass the day 
Basil ho ecame CONSCIOUS O 
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mena ¢ I W must separate Don't 
! rime, or afraid I have cour 
| 4 Salely 
(10 (rod it ure you ta Ing 
\\ 1Vyou Oo 1 ou do 
‘ ) 
I » i ee ric ecome a 
\I oles etter than ever it 
ri¢ ) ce the wure WILh 
ts ‘ 
Shi is las white as marble There 
i mm ne mat ¢ Lixé Out her al 
) ( { ( stone coldness of het 
nner to | is unnatural, in 
) hens \ O passionate 1 crea 
‘ i Na 
You are ne mere nonsense, 
( said B und besides, vou for 
tig oO you that 1S not 
» De Se i ( fane il arguments 
no rie ( ¢ L am your debtor 


md rubles 


we 


i sent me some of it 


\ oor | t byl has paid me the 

le amo t it is there said Narka, 
init yr to the drawer of the writing 

i I found vhen | came here from 

( ‘ 

LDV had no right to meddle in it 

‘3 adel C Lh angel He would 

e) e} iained Narka’s debtor than 

HecCOMe HLDVIS und it see med to weaken 

his hold on Narka now that the debt 

should have been paid; though, if she 

ersisted in breaking their engagement, 


is better he should be free W ould 

™m ] if ] 
sne persist Basil said to himself that 
s] vould not: but there was something 


Narka that 


Vthning had happene d a month ago to 


said to him, ‘She will.” 


rout 


brea off his engagement honorably to 
himself, it is doubtful whether he would 
have felt the blow a very severe one; but 
coming from Narka’s hand, and dealt at 
him this cool, sudden way, it wounded 


him to the quick, and fired his feeling tow 


He would 


» a flame of passion 


not give her up! He knew how she loved 
him, and how she had suffered for him. 
l'} Ss act of hie rs Was the result of some 


lse she had been stung 


to it by wounded pride 


In spite of her 


} } 


denial, he s ispected Sibyl was at the bot 
tom of it; but he would conquer her in 
spite of her own stubborn pride, and Sibyl, 
ind the whole world: but there was no use 
in struggling any more with Narka now 
Opposition would only nerve her to more 


: } 
caetermined resistance, 
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‘Narka, you are very cruel to play 
‘Sand | 
shall punish you for it some day. But 


vou are tired and nervous, and you want 


with me in this way,” he said, 


rest after all this terrible strain on you 


| Wish you coyld go to the country for a 


week Perhaps if you went down to 
Beaucrillon for a few days, it would do 
vou good and bring you to your rivht 
mind 

Perhaps,” she said, looking at him 


with a smile that went to his heart’s core 

there was an expression in her eyes that 
s indetinable 

Ba and held 
breast, kissing her with a 


Tce 


Wa 


il drew her to him her to 


his passionate, 


hungry tenderness. sha’n’t fly 


from me,” he murmured between the 
kisses: *‘I would follow you to the end 
of the world if you did. My love! my 
Wile my beautiful one!” 

Narka let herself sink into the loved 
embrace Now for the first time she was 
tasting the caresses of a true lover. Basil 


her Cc 


felt linging to him, and triumphed 
in his power over her, and silently re 
joiced 

A knoek at the door made him start 
and release her 

‘*Monsieur de Beauerillon desires to 
know if mademoiselle will come down 
stairs or receive him here said the ser 
vant. 

‘IT will come down presently,” Narka 
replied. But when the man was gone, 
she said to Basil: ‘‘I must be alone for 
a while [ cannot see any one. Don't 
let him come up.” 

‘T will protect you,” Basil said; and 


he kissed her again, and went away 

Narka waited till the sound of his foot 
falls on the stairs had quite ceased, and 
then she flung herself on her knees, and 
her tortured heart found relief in a flood 
of passionate tears, while her soul went 
up in a piercing prayer for pity and help. 
But it was not in her nature to indulge 
long in the luxury of grief, and to keep 


action waiting on emotion. She rose and 


dried her eyes, and considered what she 
had to do. The vital crisis had come and 
vone. She was glad to have seen Basil. 


That last earess had satisfied an intoler 
able craving of her heart, and given her 
what 


Her last fears were now east out; she felt 


courage for remained to be done. 


armed against every attack from within 
and from without. She would have risen 
and gone away that moment, but for the 














NARKA. 


fear of meeting Basil or M. de Beauerillon 
st 


explaining her 


write a farewell note to 
flight 


Bes des, she mi 
Pipvi This done, 
she put on hercloak and bonnet, and wait 
ed After a the the 


ites were opened, and SIDVLS open Car- 


while bel] clanged, 


re came Wheeling into the court 


riag Soon 
Narka heard a hght step on the stairs 
and there was a knock at the door, then 


and she heard the step descend 





a pallst 

g At the end of about half an hour 
there was a sound of wheels moving 
way. Narka, from a safe distance, look 


lace curtains, and saw 


ed through the 
and M 


driving ott tog 


B . — ] B ] 
PAUCPILION and MASLI All 


Basil 1} 


Sibvi 


rethner ad kept his 
promise ot protecting he r She was free 


no to go But instead of hurrying 
i uv, She Sat down It was not that her 
purpose faltered; she felt very strong and 
resolute, but extraordinarily exalté A 
strange sensation came over her, some 

ng like what she had experienced in 
the prison; 1b Was as if she had been lifted 
out of the world, bevond time, and was 
looking back on all she had left behind, 
on the broken destiny she was running 


from, as one looks back from a turn 
the 


yut the mystery of life 


L\ 


1 the road at house one has just left 


seemed suddenly 


iminated with an altogether different 
and purpose Trom what she had 


the 


meaning 


} 1 


seen, or fancied, in that other vision: 

dark and eruel things were now bright 
with hidden possibilities of blessing and 
redemption ; she saw Marguerite’s ideal 


a 1] 
emerge 1n all 


and 


and side by side with this she 


its beauty amidst the storm 


the world around it; 


confusion of 
saw her 
own ideal overturned and dishonored; the 
things that she had worshipped had be 
whose 


trayed her; the love Incantation 


had transfigured her whole life had melt 


ed away like a shadow, and with it all he 


illusions had vanished; the insane theo 


ries, the wild enthusiasms, which had in 
spired and misled her, had suddenly evap 
orated with the great passion that had fed 
little 
ago the defeat of those hopes and dreams 
would have seemed the bitterest of 
but now she was content to let 
fo. And 


Was there nothing saved from the wreck 


her belief in them. Only a while 


' life’s 
revenges ; 
them was everything gone 
Yes; there was God and her fellow-crea- 
tures; there was all humanity to care for. 
She would open her heart to this larger 
love, and put her hand to whatsoever ser- 
vice of help came to it. 


In this supreme 


891 
moment of her sacrifice Narka s be 
finning to taste somet ne of the ine 
ation that comes to those who dri oO 
the bitter « ip with courage 

But it iS me to be rOul She rose 
QUICKLY and went down-stairs It seen 
edad only yesterday that she had i edu 
those crimson steps to be creeted by Sib 


in the boudoir where a few hours ago she 
had heard the sentence that banished he 
There was a servant in the ha she pass 
ed him by, and went out into the garden 
toa gate that opened into the street. Nar 
ka knew the triek of the ilk she fled 
it, let herself out, and then drew the gate 
that locked itself behind het 
> 


CHAPTER XLIII 

IT is ne vinter again at Yrako Sib 
vl and her husband and Ba ire One 
more assel ed hn that tape ead roon 
vhere we st saw then Father Chi 
topher is there too, aged and broke : 
ficure, formerly so erect. is now bent | 
he wall Ke a Man WHO IS Stl carrvil 
i load On his shoulders ind dh Wome i 
chain; but this he declares is only a bad 
habit that his old limbs eannot cet rid of 
he savs he st e happiest of mi and in 
deed the serenity Ot bis countenance and 
his cheerful flow of spirits confirm this 


assertion 


Marie Krins 
and the marriage was soon to be cele 
d at the Winter Palace with all 


Basil was enga 


brat 


pomp becon mm thie 


pre sence OT roval 


and the rank of the bride and bride 


vroom 


Sibyl ought to have been satisfied And 
astle 


vet the old « was emptv o! son 


very ti She 
‘ful to Narka for having gone of her 


will and set B: | t ] 


that she missed at « 


rn 
rrate 


own Tree er 


made a nothing could 


absence 


1] » —) a { } r ] 
Hil By tacit consent, the brother and 


sister never spoke of Narka but each 


knew that she was dearer than ever to the 


other since they had lost her 
This evening M. de Beaucrillon as 
reading aloud the newspaper hen he 


came to a pal vwraph headed, *‘ Wilan 
Extraordinary See die at La Seala >and 
hav Ing ré id so far, stopped suddenly 

from her embroidery 
W hat is it ?”’ she 
He hesitated a moment, 


hat 


Siby | looked up 





frame said 


and then, witl 


W ny 


‘Last night Mademoiselle 


t 
a movement tf seemed to si 


not 


L\ 
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’ made her début in Norma. own f nger, placed iton Mademoiselle Nai 
) itnessed the perform kas Cries of “Meviva la Regina pr ken 
evs fore the scene Hier ex viva la Narka! showed ho the specta 
one |} e in tors rejoiced in this meet ne of the t 
‘ t this, joined to her royalties of genius and rank The prima 
dt eendent tal donna 1s invited to a din er Piven in fie 
( riu is no one honor by their Majesties on the 20th ji 
f Nn ire fhe au Stant 
Y enthusiasm \ moment of intense silenes OL 
e Ones ed « ( ive and con Beaucrillon laid down e newspaper and 
l . ) l urt oO is al said She is a noble oman I hop 
overeon emoth ot roval some Crown Prince w ill in love i 
¢ t (ue ( e) ma Her and marry her 
! L CO V diamond 1 ’ trom het rHE END 
\ STOLEN SOUL 
y ( G DGAR MO IMERY 
EAD y I her teacher: day by day 
1) | I s r the ve Vay 
And if W hic] ke the dust that le seed 
| vel ( no Hid all I worshipped as the truth 
Nor fe 1 } | From the bright vision of her youth 
N ( I taught her to deny the creed 
| ( | d is what the preacher saith— 
I) ! I lif ind King Of death 
\\ ! e, the perfect ] e of earth 
| mmer tf ! find in death immortal birth 
S | ( i \ who kne not S 
G ! erv. she l blind desire to win 
| [ ; i her of child’s instinct ! know 
\r red ed, with ai ! ht 
‘ay { \ \ pra. she loved me the WA 
rl} lke had faded from her sight 
Her sir 1 in holy things And she was wholly mine at last 
Phe { rc , My truth became her truth, my thoueht 
4 ma Her thought, my knowledge the dim licht 
And A ; ’ A her: one Which showed the world’s w y from. the 
CG Laree 
The f ul I triumphed...She is dead...Th i) 
I I ‘ A bree I broke her t and drove her mad 
I : K t stream As if some of winter had 
\ i e Musi rth trees Driven death into the heart of May 
Phere wei leeper, Starrie! And still I loved her It may be 
Phan t) ISK ner eye ’ That such poor wisdom as men know 
And l eeme heard Men who are wisest in their re 
rhe tret ture f rd Stops short of truth Which man is he 
VV ( 1 f That tells the mocker from thi sage, 
Phat aay eee e to hate The friend he harbors from the foe? 
Iho , God lived for her, yet not for m« 
And I the teacher! At the end 
S God lived for neither: so she died 
\ | vers, and innocent 
\ s charm is spent And now! Why do I tremble, bend? 
tlest par all man’s heart undo his price 
yf e rare teach him that his toneue has lied 
() \ Natu happy child poke falsely when J spoke 
| f f happy year What seemed the truth! Ah, then IT should 
Noy ’ e world undefiled Kneel like a pale priest at his shrine, 
| her re were no bitter fears Kneel in the gloom, alone, alone 
No} t in te it she, who was divine 
> . I i robbed of utter crood 
\ \ ( ved | ble prayer ast God’s very own 
Pa S} \ ved where me, as one unknown 
Her rose-lips whispered to the ait such a love as mine. 

















{ t oO 
erence pt oO er Lie ( 
Led e estan of | La na é 
\reentine Lvepub iarkets 
} 
vine i-stulls a ) ( ech ou 
| rs alla \ I LV¢é eT LCCUS 
) tito cons ( u yy nanent POsSSessLoO 
eir O ! | Said to Cos | ao 
al Lo place ’ carca ( ( eagvo adresse 
) n the markets oO Londot | eS 
fo ‘eros O it Lroe l ilit Re pLD ire 
) Shipping trom seven to ten thousa 
carcasses a mont und those of Urugua 
most aS many il one vif that Sum 
| Vears a »y these countries Imported 
( pread- st ilfs rom 4 iLil wd Live 
United States In IS8s4 they commenced 
to export cereais, and last veal LSS 
eA eorn, and rve to the value of nea 
seven millions and a half of dollar 
re shipped to Brazil and Great Bi 
It is estimated, from the increase 
wcreage inder cultivation, that the sur 
plus product for export in the Argentine 
Republi n iSS?/ Will amount to the Lilie 


ru 
Ser 
Lars 


Mills are now bein 


and 





} : . 
n million dollars, and that of Ui 





norant of it IS GoIne on a 

end oO emiusphere, a ) 

ic IS l ui'e (>) much rrea 
1 to us than e si oO O 





about one-third more We ar 


na from four to seven million dol 


> 
\ t f 


vorth of flour annually to Braz 


x erected there to r¢ 


the wheat of the Argentine Republie, 


will not be many years before the 


latter country will deprive us of our mar- 
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I al { ! ! uns of Colorado ind 
u i X} red nthe north 
usa ( puUare Milies O Limbe) 
rt a H iat proauce 

i} the eotton, and rice 

\ 2 Bue sS Avres can be 

) pia »wh tothe botanists 

d nature has ed the facilities for 
Oo su ) il gro hi tomarket 
i] 0 ierous hand 

yu is t ty t Ve irs t 

\ Are ! Repub is 

\ 4 p ‘ t it oO y 

( Sta s iS iS { ru ‘yg per 
al ( Buenos Ayres 1s 

0 r fa in Minneapolis or Den 
ist veal received 124,000 immi 

I 1 k e and the natural in 

Crease S ve LPare The ne comers 

iu mos Italians and Basques, with a 

sprinkling of Germans, Swiss, and Swedes 
» tempt the immigrants into the agri 
cultural aistriects the government has en 
icted land laws even more liberal than 
out Each head of a family is entitled 
Lo 250 tCcres Tree and as lt W@hmore as he 

SLPeS 1 » ) r’¢ ise, to al Limiut ol 1500 
acres, at ab seventy-five cents an acre 
hour mone Or the settler may acquire 

1500 acres free after five vears by planting 

Zz icres to grain and twenty-four acres 
to timbe ree transportation from Bue 
nos Ayres to the place of location is grant 
ed to all se ers and their families, ex 
( ption from taxation for ten years, and 

( mization societies are organized which 

sue bonds iaranteed by the govern 

! the proceeds of which are loaned to 

the settlers in sums not greater than 81000, 

1 e years ith interest at six per cent 

ipon the cultivation of a certain amount 

O and and the erection of a certain 

umount Of improvements The results of 

these enehcer laws are conspicuous 

n 1886 nearly nine hundred thousand 

icres of wild land were ploughed and 

plant One firm in Buenos Ayres sold 

1200 reapers man ifactured in the United 

States, and « r firms a lesser number; 

elevators are be ng erected upon the banks 

( the rivers, from which wheat is loaded 


into vessels for Brazil and Europe, and the 


there were 


a Tew years the chief 


twenty-two bushels of 


th was cattle and sheep. In 


forty-one million sheep 


United States, seventy-two mill 


Australia 


and one hundred mill 


ons in the Argentine Republic. We 
have two-thirds of a sheep to every in 
habitant: in the Argentine Republic there 
are twenty-five sheep, andin Ur iwuay for 
ty sheep, to every man, woman, and ehild 
We have forty millions of horned eattle 
Oa population of sixty millions; the Aj 
gentine Republic and Uruguay have thir 
tyv-eight millions of cattle toa population 


of four anda half millions. In Urug lay, 

1 population of five hundred thou 
sand souls, there are eight millions Of eat 
tle, twenty millions of sheep, two million 


horses, or sixtv head of stoek for each 
man, woman, and child. Fifteen million 
dollars has been invested in wire fences 
in Uruguay alone, and more than twice 
as much in the Argentine Re public In 
el1pner ol the countries a COW eal he 
bo ight for five dollars, a steer fattened 
for the market for ten or twelve dollars, 
a pair of oxen for twenty-five dollars, a 
sheep for fifty or sixty cents, an ordinary 
working-horse for eight orten dollars, and 
a roadster for twenty-five, a mule for fif 
teen dollars, and a mare for whatever her 
hide will bring Mares are never broken 
to saddle or harness, but are allowed to 
run wild in the pastures from the time 
thev are foaled till they cease to be of value 
for breeding, when they are driven to the 
salederos, or slaughter-houses, and killed 
for their hides. A man who would use a 
mare under the saddle or before a wagon 
would pe considered of unsound mina 
There is a superstition against it. 

Though we of the United States have 
little to do with the Argentine Republic 
nowaday s, the pioneers of the prosperity 
of that country were citizens of this In 
1826 William Wheelwright, of Pennsylva 
nia, was wrecked on the Argentine coast. 
and made his way to a small town called 
@uilmar, hatless, coatless, bootless, and 
starving. He remained in the place be 
cause he had no means to pay his pas 
sage elsewhere, and forty years later con 
structed the first railway in South Amer 
ica, from Quilmar to Buenos Ayres. He 
built the first railway in Chili also, and is 
the founder of the Pacific Steam Naviga 
tion Company, whose vessels run twice a 
veek from Liverpool to Panama, through 
the Strait of Magellan. Both Chili and 
the Argentine Republic have erected mon 
uments to the memory of Mr. Wheel 
wright in their publie squares. Another 
citizen of the United States may be given 
the credit of establishing the first ranch 
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inthe Argentine Republic, and laying the Seoteh are taking advantage of the liber 
foundation of the wealth of the nation al concessions The rovernments vill 
This was Thomas Llovd Halsey, of New Oo iarantee dividends of tive per cent per 
Jersey, Who in 1826 introduced improved) annum upon an investment of five hun 
stock from the | nited states, and com dared tho isand dollars or more provided 
meneed the business of raising them thie mnmhnual exports amount to twenty 


Both Mr. Wheelwright and Mr. Halsey thousand eareasses of beef for every ont 


are dead, but Mr Samuel B Hale, WhO hundred thousand dollars invested The 
ent down from Boston in 1828, and es- Liebig Extract of Beef Company has 
tablished the first commission-house in teen millions of dollars invested at Fray 
ie republic, still lives to enjoy the es Bentos, a little town on the Uruguay 
teem of the people and the rreat wealth River, where it consumes half a million 
he has accumulated, being recognized as head of eattle a vear, and pavs dividends 
the pioneer of the foreign commerce of the of twenty-four per cent The London 
country and River Plate Frozen Meat Company is 


Krom the he rds Mr H ils \ imported becom ng as great a comme reial octop IS 


have sprung the inillions of sheep that how as the Standard Oi] Company ~and is now 





rraze upon the pam pas and singie raneh Ss 1lpp nae se\ en thousand Careasses A WeEK 
es exist there which for the area inclosed to England on refrigerator ships con 
by wire fences and for the number of eat structed for the purpose 

tle branded are larger than four of the There used to be a place called Patago 
largest in the United States combined nia It appears on our geographies now 
As in this country, the cattle business is as ‘‘a drear and uninhabitable waste 
becoming monopolized by vast corpora ipon which herds of wild horses and eat 
tions Rich Englishmen and Seotehmen tle graze, that are hunted for their flesh 
and Irishmen are combining their inter- bv a few bands of savage Indians of im 
ests, leasing or buying empires of terri mense stature.” ] am quoting from a 
tory. and stocking it with the best breeds. school-book published in 1886, and in 
Companies with five million dollars capi- common use in this country. The same 
tal are common, and those with ten mill- geography gives similar’ information 
ions are not rare. The governments of about ‘the Argentine Confederation.” It 


Argentine and Uruguay subsidize the busi- makes the Argentines roar with rage to 


ness of exporting frozen meat, and the call their country ‘*the Argentine Con 


Germans as well as the English and federation.” It would be just as polite 
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t S r Contec rate 

\ ( OOU\ ir 
1 
e ¢ ¢ 
| ( ecdepa 

‘ a ¢ 

it sort of 
Re ) lo ea 

i ) e patriots 


) e1itso, anda reflection 
( ence 
‘ ! igo ratagonia iS di 
( i and the Argentine 
M sters from the United 
se twOd countries doing the 
nimits of the Cordilleras 
S vundary lines Chili 
Magellan and the strip 
iC e*« St be een the moun 
S ind t Argentine Re 
pa is ( ure elago ot 
» being « ded between 
( t partition ranchmen 
s ne st urd { t crit it 
thie vast territory 1s 
( | here are no more 
ses there than in Kan 
i Wil Lb ed Wastes 
{ i POE nto ODiVvION 
reat American Des Che 
\ tribe o iborigines 
thy terior, but the Indian 
\rgentine Republic was 
s nal i | ere Vas 
) ! on the tftrontier 
for ne savages o used 
t tiie nte. time, steal 
! s and the outposts of 
ere not safe General Roea, 
‘ | « R Vel Plate was sent 
ide of cavalry to the frontier 
Ss sort of thing Kast and 
t territory runs the Rio Ne 
{ d stream e the Mis 
vanks Kifty miles or so 
uuntains the river makes a 
course, and leaves a narrow 
ro lich everything that 
ives Patagonia by land must 
S s pass of fiftv miles Gen 
10 i ditelr twelve feet deep 
feet wide The Indians, to 
r of several thousand, were 
the ork was done, raiding 


ents \s spring came they 


southward as usual, in a 


an, with their stolen horses 


their 


Roca galloped around 
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rear, and drove them night and dav be 
fore m When they reached the diteh 
Live ecame be ildered, for the could 
not cross it ind attera te davsofs ‘ug 

ter the remnant that sury ead surrendetl 
ed, and ere distributed th igh the arm, 
as Ss qaers While tlhe Omen were S¢ t 
into a semi-slavery among the ranchmen 
they had robbed The dead animals and 
men were buried together in the diteh, 
and there has been no further annoyance 


from Indians on the frontier 
The few that 


northward, but 


1) 
remain seidom come 


Punta 


the strait, 


remain around 
» only settlement in 


the ostrich and other wild game, 


trading the skins for whiskey, and mak 


Ing themselves as W retched as possible. 
The robes they wear are made of the skins 
a llama, 
There 


ie guanaco, a species of the 


and the breasts of young ostriches. 


is nothing prettier than an ostrich robe, 


but each one represents the Siaughter of 


from sixteen to twenty young. birds, 
ind they are getting rare and expensive 


as the birds are being exterminated, as 


our buffaloes have been. 

The Gaucho cowcho of the pampas 1s 
the most interesting character on the con 
tinent He 


Spanish don and the women of 


Is the descendant of the aris 


the Guaranl race, a species unknown to 


any other part of the world, whose near 


est likeness is the Bedouin of Arabia He 


is at once the most indolent and the 


active of human beings. for when he is 
not in the saddle, devouring space on the 
back of a tireless broncho, he is sle¢ ping 


In apathe 


his mis 
Half 


savage and half eourtier, the Gaucho is as 


tic indolence among 


tresses or gambling with his chums 


l,and will thrum 
the 
Same ease and nonchalance as he will 
murder a fellow 
steer He 
will and the 


Sand all 


courteous as he is crue 


an air on the native mandolin with 


being or slaughter a 
recognizes no law but his own 
unwritten code of the cattle 
this code are 
Who 


ever offends him must fight or fly, and 


range violations of 


yr death. 


punished by banishment 


his vengeance is as enduring as it 


ant He never shoots, or strikes with his 
fist, and his only weapons are the 


which is never absent from his 


knife 
hand or his belt, the lasso, and the ** bo 
trade, offensive 


las,’ implements of his 


and defensive. A fight between Gauchos 
is always to the death, and it is the duty 


of him who kills to see that his victim is 
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LAC 
< eentiv burried and the widow ind or 
} ms cared Tor | ( 1dOoOV"V she pleases 
hiin vecomes fis Mistress, and the orphans 
oro ip to be Gauchos unde rh S tutelage 
\s superstitious as a Hindoo, peaceable 
hen sober, but re@ardless of God and 
man nen di NK, aS DPAVeE as a LION, as 
clive aS a panthe ith an endurance 
qual to any test, faithful to his friends, 
s implacable as fate to any one who ol 
fends him, he has exercised a powerlul 


ipon the destiny of the Argen 


ne Republic, and retarded civilization 
until overcome bY an increased immigra 
tion of foreigners 

The Argentines once had a Gaucho Die 
tator, Don Manuel Rosas, ** The Eternal,” 
is he called himself, who ruled with a des 
potism of iron and blood for twenty-two 
vears— from 1830 to 1852 He was the son 
ra ealthyv Gaucho of the 


same hati 
f his kind 


1th Lhe ir lor independence Ho powell 
ful did he become that it was an easy sti p 
from the che ftainship of the Gauchos to 
the Presidency of the republic, and fina 


an absolute despotism, 


of 


existed for 


ad 


iv to the he 


Which nearly a qi 


century, in defiance of 


laws 


and the 
But the day of the Gaucho is passing 
Immigration and civilization have driven 


» the 


him te 
North 


domesticated, and a t 


extreme 


frontier Like the 


American Indian, he aecays when 


ume Gaucho Is al 


Waysa drunkard, a loafer, and a thief 
Silver ornaments for bridle and 
are legal tender in exchange for anything 


saleable wherever the Gaucho goes, and 


what is his seat by day and his pillow 


py 


night he uses as a sort of savings-bank. 
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have seen saddies worth i thousand dol 
irs, With solid silver stim Ips, pommels, 
ind Ornaments, welg ne aS muenh sa 
Mian A pair Of Siiver spurs are orth 
inywhere from S50 to $100, accord to 
S1Z¢ and WOrkKWalship ind ss rrups © 
solid silver in the form of a heelless slip 
per the belles of Argentine er es 
sential to a riding costume same 
are often made of brass, and when highly 
polished add a unique feature to the a 
coutrements of an Argentine caballero 

The Argentine poncho is a great inst 
tution, and if some fashionable swe inh 
New York would set the style by wearin 
one, it would add rreativ to the comilort 
of our people as well as to their conven 
lence Ther never was a garment bette 
adapted for out-of-door use, and particu 
larly for pla nsmen or those who are much 
In the saddle It isa blanket of ordinary 
S1Z¢ ith a Split in the centre through 
vhich the head goes, and the folds ing 
aqaown aS tar as the knees, ¢ na Tree Is 
to thie irms, but always Turnishine em 
and the rest of the body shelter In sum 
me l shielas the vearer Tron Live eat 
ot the sun, in miter it iS as i is an 
ulster, and in rainy days takes e place 
ot an umbvi'e \ The native is neve ith 
ut it, Summer or winter, afoot or horse 
pack, al home or abroad It stavs by ] } 
ike his shado and gives tilm an ove 
coat DY day na i yjanket by) higtit 
Ponchos were former made of ( ill 
of the vieuna, a sort of a cross between 
Lie ama and the antelope, found i the 
Be 11\ a Andes Before tiie co q)iit st 


cuna was the royal ermine of the Ineas, 


and none but pe rsons blood 


were allowed to wear it. A vicufa poncho 
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— is is soft as velvet 
t F A ~ 
{ ee . 
} imma is dl ll ibi¢ is 
f aie otal 
} stee Yo Can Onda 
pientyv Of them n 
r Argentine and Ch 
j 
t 1 at — thathave been in the 
J & NS old families for twe 
' - ? X Hs on centuries or more, 
he Spy Rd f . } } ] | 
F oS i / . and have been hand 
ros ~ ae _ } 1 1 
%, | ed caown With thie 
E ny » i sg vi family jewels as heir 
fs, : _ iv ‘ , ! * ) me 
: 4 —- ; ‘ looms Thev neve 
mm) ‘ I x ; ] 
5 real af wear out and, shat 
ST Yaa lace, improve. wit 
fa " ; s 
a he) « : nTHed age, But genuine 
~ 7 
3 i S fs "Pee Y vieuna ponchos ar 
\ mye" R . F hard to get, and very 
‘<3 : Pry Cs expensive eosti 
~ { > R \ I - 
PLA ’ J | S AYRE . . 
~ é ~ ae € AuENO® Ss often as much as a camel's 
= 4 Feat wr , 1 } 
re I SSO-MONT har shaw The colior 18 a 
Z ~ by 
A} 5 { ivies tf 4 delicate fawn, and will not 
) ” change whel vet, Vv chis a 
¢ } 
: ud ( M y re test of it ! ne} 
. su CSL Ol is gvenu 1eneSS 
5 - & : me, ¢ Most of the fine ponchos wor 
a he) t POR a ee al , 7 : 
» Xe FS nowadays are made OF lambs 
; A ; 
i ‘ iad . wool in Manchester, Eng 
N = 0 land, and cannot be distin 
~~ k } afl } ~ 
3 his ' - guished from vicunha except 
- . . vy experts: but tons after tons of the com 
iS . ] 
mon sort, made of cotton and woo! of waudy 
colors, are now in ported annual VY, Which 
inswer the purpose of the Gaucho just as 
: Vell, hile the bi oht tints please his taste 
etter 
Sut the Gaucho, the noncho the solid 
Ss er stirrups, and the other costumes as 
ve as customs of a romantic past, are being 
dissipated under the new rege Modern 


ideas and modern inventions are seized by the At 
grentines with an eager grasp, and are enjoyed with 

reat gratiication The estanciero now woes to Ls 
camp on a Pullman ear instead of a silver-laden sad- 


t 


dle, he talks over a tele phone with the superintendent 





and slaughters his eattle by electric 








ee \ of his raneh y 
cb ite | . . licht Phe people are now a hundred years ahead of 
; roo any other Spanish-American city. Buenos Ayres 

. seems more like Chicago than any piace south of 

Mason and Dixon’s line. Five railroads radiate 

A NTINI PUBLI from it in different directions; 122 miles of street-car 
tracks furnish conveyance within its limits; there 

are more telephones In use in proportion to the pop 

than in any other eitv on the globe; the eleetrie light is in more general use 
streets, dwe ©, and business houses than in New York or Boston: nine theatres 
iven twice a week for six months in the year, 


constantly open Italian opera is 
+ + ‘ + ] ] + ] . } } 
\ ckets at Six dollars: and ere are twenty-one daily newspapers, two of which 





ire published 1 the Enelish lai vuagcve, the editor of the most enterprising being 
Winslow, the fugitive Boston forger There are banks in Buenos Ayres larger in 
eapita ind volume of business than almost any in the world, and occupying palaces 


of iron, glass, and marble The Bank of the Province has a paid-up capital of 
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$37,000,000, a ecireulation of 822.000.0000. 


deposits amounting to 856.000.000. and 


$67,000,000 of loans and discounts Phe 


National Bank has a capital of $20,000,000 


to the @oy 


one-half of the stoek elLONgIN 


ernment, and it pays dividends of twenty 


two per cent There are nine banks with 
more than @ million capital, wind the ay 
erage amount of deposits per capita of 


population is sixty-four dollars, while it 
is only forty-nine dollars in the United 
States 

Where the rivers do not run, the gov 
ernment is building railroads, and on the 
Ist of January, 1887, there were 4200 


} 


miles under operation, with contracts for 
an extension of the system amounting to 
nearly fifty millions of dollars. All of the 
roads are either owned by the govern 
ment or subsidized by it The common 
inethod is for Congress to give a tract of 
land as a gratuity, and guarantee interest 
to the amount of four or five per cent 
upon the actual amount of money invest 
ed in construction It is a singular fact 


17 
Li 


that the government has never been ca 
ed upon to make good any of the several 
railroad guarantees It is claimed that 
the capital invested in railroads in the 
Argentine Republie gives a larger return 
than in any other country, the dividends 
for the entire system averaging over six 
per cent. Nearly all the capital is Eng 


ception and Taleahuano, 


coast. These roads will save commerce 
five thousand miles of ocean na ration 
around by the Strait, and revolutionize 
the trade of the continent 

But an enterprise of still greater mag 
nitude and importance to the world at 
large s the railway that is be ne pusned 
into the heart of the continent northward 
from Buenos Ayres Let hoever 1s 1n 
terested in the subject take a map and 


trace a line northward th 


and Santiago to Tucuman, 
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11S ile most of the employé ( 
or Seotchmen Bal n On esana 
Pu mah Cars are enera ised co 
st ile th agricu iral miac nery ( 
uk OF Uhe mports Trom this counts 
There are very fe people e United 
states » are ware tl it Pu ! lh Sie@é 
ns cars are runnil across thie pai iS 
from the Atlantie Ocean to the Y Is 
of the Andes, and it e & SUPPPIse 
when I say that within a year on oO sé 
who desire to eross the soutnern con 
nent from ocean to ocean ma lave i 
choice of railway routes One line, now 
completed with the exception of a hun 
dred miles or SO.rUNnS aimost direct Prom 
Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, Chili. Th 
other is to connect the port of Bahia 
Blanea, two hundred miles south = of 
Buenos Ayres, with the coal-fields at Con 
on the Paerfic 


rough Santa Fe 


whnere 
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Brazil Bolivia offers a 


rrant of twelve square leamwues of Jand 


forty thousand dollars a mile 
Argentine Northern to 


and for the 


extension of the 
: ‘ ‘ 
Sucre, and English capitalists are ready 
to continue the work as soon as the Ar 
gentine government drops it at the boun 


When it is built the 


of this road will hold the kev to a 


darv line owners 
coun 
trv which has excited the cupidity of ad- 


the Ne W Wo ld 


has furnished 


venturers since was dis 


covered. It food for four 


and armies of men have 


centuries of fable, 


died in search of its treasures A terri 
tory as lara as that whieh lies betwee n 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky 


Mountains remains entirely unexplored, 
On its borders are the richest of agricul 


tural lands, immense tracts of timber. 


the 


diamond-strewn streams, and silver 
1 
and 


gold deposits of Cerro de Pasco and 
What lies within is the s ibject 
The 


attempted to penetrate its mys- 


of speculation tales of explorers 


who have 
the old romances of Gol 


El Dorado of the Amazons 


Warriors 


teries read like 
conda and the 
where the women yore armors 
of solid gold; but the swamps and the 
mountains, the ford 
} : 


and the jungles which forbid search, 


rivers that cannot be 
e¢ 


the absence of food, and the difficulty of 
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earrying sufficient supplies on foot, with 
the other obstacles that have prevented 


ill be overcome eventually, 


exploration, W1 
and the secret that has tantalized the 
will be told by 


world for four centuries 


ambitious scientists. 
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ie present 
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to walt 


ick are open 
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much longer till 
Atlan 


s will be the Lon 
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pass through its 
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South America, 


south hatl 
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When 
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could have found 
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America to choose from. But, as was the 
rule with the Pickwick Club, Spanish 
explorers went out at their own expense, 
and Don Pedro stuck his stakes where he 
landed. The site of the city has been re 
peatedly changed on the map, but no in- 
fluence has been sufficient to induce the 
people to move, until now they have ac 
cumulated to the number of four hundred 
thousand, and such an act cannot be ex 
pected of them. The river is about sixty 
miles wide, and the water corresponding- 
ly shallow. The erosion of forty thou 
sand miles of swift-flowing current is 
dumped in front of the place where docks 
ought to be, and vessels have to anchor 
from seven to ten miles out to find water 
enough to tloat. There they are loaded 
and unloaded by means of lighters, and 
in the winter season, when that dread 
ful pest the ‘‘ pampero” (a prairie wind) 
blows, they often have to lie for a week 
at a time waiting for the water to go down 
so that they ean land their load and pas 
sengers. Nor ean the lighters reach the 
shore, but the freight has to be unloaded 
into water wagons, with wheels about 
seven feet in diameter, drawn by mules 
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that are driven into the stream till only the To remedy this the rovernment has 
tips of their noses are a Ove-water Pas tried Various means wd expended a large 
sengvers Who arrive are @ en the choice Sul Ol oney kt ulivV a cont ct has 
between a cart and the back of a stormy been entered into with an Ene s rin 
Italian, who never fails to swear by all forthe construetion of a harbor pocket 
the saints and the Virgin that the manon = of piers With the mouth do i-stream 
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his baek is the heaviest he ever carried, which it is believed is practicable, and 


and demands more than the usual fee for will allow vessels to be docked The cost 
extra baggage. Lacking confidence in is to be ten million dollars. and the time 
the sincerity of the cargador, the passen- of construction limited to five years 

ger will promise him heaven and earth The magnitude and the increase of the 
if he won't drop him into the water, and foreign commerce of the valley of the 
fights for fair treatment when he gets River Plate are remarkable In 1876 
safely on shore. All freight has to be Argentine Republic imported thirty-six 
handled at least three times between the millions’ worth of manufactured merchan 
steamer and the warehouse, and the cost dise; in 1885 the imports reached eigh 
of loading and unloading is double the four millions In 1875 the foreign com 
price of transportation to Hamburg or merce of Uruguay amounted to twenty 
Liverpool five millions: in ISS5, the last figures 
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L) ng the ist ten 
ws our exports to the River Plate Val 
uv eased abou three n lion 
' whe Those of England during the 
pel od have ere used ovel twenty 
on on 
sd n steamers arrived at Monte- 
ated nd Bur US \y res each month iast 
i) | e 1 ta city of any impor 


e on t Atlantic or Mediterranean 
< st of Kurop it has not direct com 
nN lication at least twice a month, and 
most of them have steamers going back 
und forth weekly In 1886 there arrived 
t these ports 309 steam-vessels from Eng 
ind alone, and not one from the United 
Sta S | Ss great progressive nation was 
epresented bv t » per cen of the ves 
els t arrived under canvas, and vet 
there are those who wonder why we have 
no trade with the River Plate! 

Neat ill of the steam Ships W hich en 
ter the mouth of that river receive sub 
sidies from the nation under whose flag 
thie sa England, France, Germany, 
Belg n, Span v, the Netherlands, 
\usti courage their ship-owners 
t { Nn insportation facilities for 

t ra Slnie The Knelish rovern 
n t spends five hundred thousand dol 

sa vear for mall transportation to the 
tiver Plate, an¢ ie commerce she en 

VS Is theres [ Kor several vears there 

is bee) 1 Standing otfer on the part of 
th Argentine government of a subsidy 

? P hu red th isand do rs a year 
to a co a tha lil establish direct 
steam €¢é I I l l tiie United 
sta rh l { iis iri ne if t fact that she 
has the bent oO nty-one direct lines 

» Bu ¢ 2) ( sne pavs ho SUDSIGIeS 
There is WeEVE one serious condition 

iched to otk hich has prevented 

Cece ! rhe government of the 
| Ss es must pa Ss much 

| people t fiver Plate countries 

e an d and humiliated by the attitude 
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of the United States toward them 
Mother « 
h Chili the honor « 
South Ameri 
Imiitate 


They 


if Republies 


at this as the 


OO 


they dispute wit I 


be ng 
estimated ‘‘the Yankees of 


ca They study and our meth 


ods, and in manv instances have improved 
on them They want intimate polit 
na COM Merclal Ie wions: they want 
tb reciprocity. treaty under hich they 
irre » admit free of Gdutv out peculiar 
products, provided we il adm fr 
their ¢ irpet wool No protection , | a 
removed from our industries, for do 
not produce the wool thev sell us—the 


heavier, coarser varieties, used for making 


carpets alone ‘hey offer to give us ten 


to one, and we now discriminate against 
} the 


nh our custom-houses 


this friendly classifica 
the 
iited States of South America is the am 


W hile 


population, and 


neighbor by 


ion To be 
U1 
bition of the Argentine Republic 
Brazil the 


Chili is exulting boastfulky 


Ss 3 


creater 


has 
over her de 
vastation of Peru, the Argentine Repub- 
lie is ¢ njoy ing the greatest prosperity, and 
laying the most solid foundation for na- 
Its credit is good among 

par Its 


religious liberty 


tional greatness. 


nations, its bonds are above 


people enjoy civil and 


to a greater decree than any other of the 
Its next gen 
eration will wipe out all the old traditions 


of Spanish domination, for the youn 


Spanish American nations 


gmen 


and women of the republic are being edu 
ful citizens 
the Argentine 


at 


cated as ours are, to be us¢ 
The 


Republic, till his recent death 


foremost citizen of 
1} 
Sarmil 


a} 
old age, was Francisco Domingo 

He o the Unit 
ates, and while here beeame imbued 


Be 


President, his first executive 


t 


was once Minister t 
he spirit of our institutions 
elected 
was to organize a school system simi 
of the State of Michigan, whie 
he the 


that State recognized the compliment by 


most admired, and 


university of 


honoring him with the degree of Doctor 


of La Through the co-operat on of the 
widow of Horace Mann, he imported twen 
ty the United 


States to organize a.group of higvh-grade 


VS 


or more teachers from 


normal schools for the edueation of 1)) 





structors, which are still in operation, and 
have proved a great success. Between 
thirty and forty ladies are now engaged 
in the work, most of them graduates of 





Their 
Their 
example has widened the spheres of the 


our higher institutions of learning 


influence has been wide spread. 
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pia ned of her to the Minister of Eduea 


tion, and the charges vere investigated, 


M ss Armstrong was sustained by the gov 


ernment, and the papal envoy was ex 
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pelled Trom the country Dy order or the 
President for interfering with civil af 
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The annual appropriations for the sup 
port of the school system are four millions 


a year, which is $10 20 annually per pupil 


vernment 


a larger sum than any other g& 
devotes. The average in the United States 
is 8&8 70,in Germany $6,and in England 


$910. Education is compulsory, and se 
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HARPER'S NEW 


Na mal Observatory is an American, 
Ir. B. A. Gould 

ea Church of England societs 
z ( | rest t ili l An erical Pres 

( ita nan | angelica Lhre¢ 

\ ) ( in es wna i Jewish svna 
) i ( ) ha Spal PsAme? 

i | ! ie Coun s Je S are 

) 1 Argentine 

~ e | iS ¢ eyt IS 

} i l Merous i 1 1] 
s ( % rda In their own ay 
ISS4 Methodists celebrated the 
( inn rsarv of 1 first Prot 

{ ! 1) 1e ¢ uuntry, and it 

( i ed bd in incident which at 
1 aa great ¢ il of comment, and was 
Sig cant as showing the religious tol 
ra 1 that exists Kormal invitations 
e) sent aS a mark ot courtesy to the 
resid wid all the prominent officials, 
but ! i no expectation that they 
uuid attend, as the great majority of 
the peop ire Catholies, and officials are 
sworn to support that faith Just as the 
services were about to commence, howev 
el e managers of the affair were aston 
shie to see the President, followed by his 
cabinet valk into the church Conspicu 
ous seats e given them, and they seem 
ed to take great interest in the exercises. 


\ Dr. Wood, the Superintend 
ent ol Vi SSIOTIS 


had eonecluded his ad 
aress hich he revie ved the history of 
Protes LLIsSiin Argentine, he invited Pre 


The latter prompt- 


S el roca to speak 
res d, and the audience knowing 
( i een born and reared in the Cath 
olie Church. were amazed at the eulogy he 
pronou ed upon the Protestant mission 
iries, and the enthusiasm with which he 
co ) ) ed the vork they had done 
lo the ntluence he attributed much of 
the progress of the republic, and he urged 
thie to enlarge their fields and increase 
thie if i 
The term of office for which President 
Roea is elected expired in September, 


vas succeeded in office by his 


brother-in-la Juarez Celman, a gentle 
man of great learning and ability, who has 
served in various positions of distinetion, 


Senator in Co the time 


wma isa ! ngress at 

ot his inauguration Roca was a soldier 
born and bred, frank, firm, positive, with 
vih 1 ambition for the future of his 


country, and the true spirit of progress 


Celman is a man of greater culture and 


experience in statesmanship 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Roca sprang 





from the saddle into the President's chair: 
Celman comes ripened by long t xperience 


in publie affairs, and with quite as broad 


views as his predece ssor. He may not 
have the energy of Roea, but has better 
pease ¢ } 
judgment he six vears Tor which he is 
elected will see great progress in the Ar 


> 
Republic, and if same degree 


the 


‘an be obtained in Uruguay, there 


Wil pe a corresponding aeveiopment 
there, 

The twin cities of Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo are dist int one hundred and 
ten miles, the former being on the right 
and the latter on the left bank of the ri 
er, which is sixty miles wide. Two lines 
of magnificent steamers connect them 
just a night's ride—and people go back 
and forth as they do between New York 
and Boston. The larger business firms 


and several of the bankers have houses in 


both cities, and the social as well as 


com 
But the 
political history of Uruguay IS a story of 


mercial conditions are similar. 
revolution and tvranny. The two politi 
eal parties are ‘the Colorados” and ‘‘ the 
but I] to 
find out what either represents, or where 


Blancos,” have never been able 
General Santos, who has 
of 
issue to fig 


in they differ. 

President 
1882, gave them an 
the 
the 
alway s stood in the path of progress, and 
red 


political conspiracy, Santos adopted ex 


time since 
lit 


war of extermination he waged against 


been most the 


over in 


Catholies; but while the Church has 








the priests have always been enga it 


treme measures, and by his tyranny and 
exactions created a party of the Opposl 
tion that was finally strong enough to 
overthrow him. 

The inhabitants of Uruguay are known 
as ** Orientals,” with a strone accent on 
Although it is the 


smallest of the South American states, its 


the last syllable. 

agricuitura an yastora resources are 
ricultural | t ] 

believed to be the richest, with undiseov 


the time of the Viceroys considerable gold 


ered possibilities in a mineral way. 


and silver were obtained from placer wash 
ings, but during the long struggle for in 
dependence, and the, sixty years of inter- 
nal wars that followed, the operation of 
the mines ceased, and their localities were 
forgotten or obliterated by the people, 
who were mercilessly robbed of the wealth 
No coun 
ever sulfered more from than 
Uruguay, as for the last hundred years a 


they gathered from this source. 


try war 


bloody struggle, under one excuse or an- 








THE 


OTHER END 





bor 


other, had been going on within her 


ders, and until Santos came into power, 


there was a new government, or an at 


tempt to form one, almost every month 
It is that 


inproduetive land in Uruguay 


, ’ : 
Salad there an acre of 


Is not 
The soil 


and climate are such that almost any 


rrain or fruit in the list of food products 
ean be raised with a minimum of labor 


} 


There is plenty of useful timber, and the 


rrass is so luxuriant and nutritious that 


more cattle can be fed upon a given area 
than in any country in the world. <All 
Uruguay needs is peace to become rich 


and powerful Her population has dou 


bled within the last ten vears, not from im 


migration alone, but from ural causes, 
for her statistics show a larger birth rate 


anda smaller mortality than any civilized 
and the 


nation. It is quite remarkable, 


fact is deserving of attention from scien 
tists, that of every 1000 births in Uruguay, 
the ratio for several years has been 561 
to 4359 In the United 


States the ratio was 506 males to 494 fe 


males females. 


males by the last census, in England 485 
males to 515 females, and on the conti 
nent of Europe $492 males to 508 females. 
Another remarkable fact is that the ratio 
of insane is only 95 per 100,000 of popu 
lation, while in the United States it is 329, 
in Great Britain 322, and on the continent 
of Europe 248 to the 100,000. But 


is equally interesting to home-seekers is 


what 


that food products are cheaper in Uruguay 


than anywhere else on earth. Beef, mut 


Or 
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Mee are ont ‘ 
ne =" iy 
ta a | 

ton, and fish cost from three to six cents 


per pound, eggs seven 


and ten 


dozen partridges and simi ime birds 
ten cents each, domestic Ttowits ro ten to 
hiteen cents each, with other articles in 
proportion Labor is very sear ind 
Weallh Is Increasing very rapidly \ fe 

years ago peons were not paid more than 
five or six dollars a month, while thirty 
eents a day for odd Jobs Was considered 
exorbitant Now no native can be hired 
for less than a dollar, and the Italians 
who compose the laboring elass for the 
most part, Will Gemanad and often get 
more. The latter are thrifty, economieal, 
and save their earnings The wealth of 
the country in 1SS4 iS SSO per capita 
of the population, while the foreign con 

merce amounted that vear to S240 for 
each man, womal and ehild Phe In 
crease since has been rapid With a 


population ol 500.000 in round numbers 


Uruguay produces 5,000,000 bushels of 
bushels 
540 


acres of ground under cultivation, inelud 


Wheat annually, an average of ten 


per capita, and this with only OOO 
! 


Ing gardens and parks I believe no ot 


er land can show such an average 
The al J 


intelll 


origines of l ruvguay, who were 


an gent, industrious race of Indians 


and had some of the simpler arts, have 


been entirely exterminated Their civili 
Ott 
ulation, nearly one-third 
birth 


zation was complete ie 500,000 pop 


are ot loreignu 


Italy furnishes the most and the 
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‘ ol mmigrants it the art us 
not ) O? ) ‘ wlan o » thre 
\ ‘ : ( Y, ‘ ‘ Ove \ 
‘ riahe if ( lhé 
Cl i COILS ) yh 
i ‘ ( i U1 i wma 
) i ited is 
() i Oo 
i ‘ i oO 
i ‘ ou ! e coas 
\ Ocean ¢ ye side and 
e R Plata o e oO The 
( t roseries ¢ ‘ aces, not 
c Lie S perter natural 
ore iPhiis ORS il A. ery 
residence sta of the river o1 
sen 
\V ( l ruguay it Is 
Octobe too hot, and never too 
( ( t chat Yas a Stove 
( f ( inti ili¢ e peols Weal 
CO c ne ‘ ear round But 
et ) the sid of Lruguay Is thie 
mp ) eold este ind thatis born 
\ es und sweeps across the pam 
t Ole Ct ol t hnurricane 
( t ¢ \ or pu ip thel 
) ( { ) sea OO, ind 
‘ i ( < Paps His 
) ») AD l wid i Caramba 
What M » MOS ds is a harbon 
1d | eS 1 Oo lla ( ( i Kren 1 
compa eV) ena contract to 
er struc i cwater that i cost nine 
! S ( rs Lround the curve of 
) C Lhe rive. ure i lara 
humber ¢ ) I ll Villas, O} qu tas 
as e called yulit hn the ancient 
Italia ( th the most ixuriant 
aispta ( hngerbread O and plaster 
of Paris mo nes The urdens which 
surroun ese VILLAS are ill of fruit and 
tlowe imme na Vinter allke and 
give the place the appearance of perpet- 
" a) 0 During the summer season 
e pr ) of Buenos Ayres come over for 
the sea abhi und the eit S very gay 
A pre ent taste which lnspires the own 
ers oO est is tO paint them in gay 
colors red ) purple, green, and or 
nore s being somewhat modified by for 
‘ nn ive und of late vears the quintas 
is ( S the elt houses are taking’ on 
more sombre hues There are more beau 
t il ind cCostlv residences and business 
blocks Montevideo than in any other 


rican city except Santiago, the 


‘hili. Considerable carved mar 
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lding ma 


is used, but the standard bui 


le 
terial is sun-dried brick, and the walls are 
isualiy trom two to three Teet thick 
hess re- proof wd mipenetrable oO heat 
and dampness. 
The government buildings are cheap 

OO Yy structures Of two stories, Withou 
ur ect! ik adornment Or Impressive ap 
1 ice mad much interior to thie est 
1) ite dwellings The Chur of the 
Mother, the cathedral of Uruguay, is th 
irvest and finest b ulding in the country 
rhere are three theatres; an Italian opera 
su sidized by the government a bull 
ring which is crowded ¢ ery Sunday al 
ternoon, under the patronage of the Pre- 
sident and the aristocracy; a number of 
clubs; a publie library th thirty thou 
sand volumes, mostly Span sh historical 
ind political Works; a museum; a univer 
sity which 1s the summit of a free-school 
system: and all the et-cwteras of modern 
CLVLIZation., The ladies dress in the 
height of the Paris fashion, the shops econ 


tain everything that can tempt the taste 
of an extravagant people, there are din 
ner parties and balls, and time is im 
proved or wasted as it is in Paris or Mad- 
rid The gentlemen go to their counting 
rooms at seven in the morning, when 
then wives and daughters @o to mass. At 
eleven they return to their homes for a 
breakiast OL seven or eight courses, then 


take a siesta,@o Dack to their business about 


three, work until six, and dine with great 
formality at seven The ladies of Uru 
lay are famous for their beauty and fine 


complexions the blessing of the atmos- 


phere; but after thirty they lose their 


symmetry of form, which doubtless 


IS 


owing to their indolence. 


Street-cars run everywhere, and pay 


bie dividends, for no S 


panish-American 
ever walks when he can ride 


horseback, and 


beggars are literally on 
the stranger is often startled by a ragged 
and dirty creature galloping up to him 


and asking, in a piteous voice, ** For the 


love of Jesus, gentleman, give me a far- 
thing to buy bread.” The national drink, 
for which he will undoubtedly spend this, 
is called cana, and is made from the fer 


[t 


ver cent. of aleohol, and is 


mented juice of the sugar-cane. con 


tains ninety } 


sold at two cents a goblet, so that a spree 
is within the reach of the poorest man. 
All goods are delivered from the shops 
horsemen, for there is not cart in 
When hire a carriage, for 


by a 


town. you 











for 





THE OTHER END OF 





SCENE IN 


vhich you are expected to pay one dollar 
in hour, a peon, ¢ alled a ‘‘chaneadero,” 
runs along beside it the entire distance, 
no matter how great, so that he may get 
a fee for opening the door when you reach 
your destination. He is actually a foot 
man, and is never allowed to ride beside 
the driver, who is of better caste, and re 
gards himself as a superior being. No 

f 
you refuse a medio (six eents) to the 


hackman will ever get off his box, and 


chancadero,” you area miserable sponge. 

The cemetery, which overlooks the sea, 
is one of the finest in all America, and 
fortunes have been expended in erecting 
tombs and monuments tothe dead. There 
may be single sepulchres in Greenwood 
that surpass in costliness any that are to 
be found in the Campo Santo of Monte 
video, but nowhere is so great an assem 
blage of costly and beautiful tombs. 

One of the customs of the country, 
which I have not observed elsewhere, is 
for the dead to be carried to the tomb by 
the hands of their friends. 

The city is lighted by electricity, and 
more than three hundred telephones were 
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Po 
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in use in 1885 Gambling is the national 
vice, and men, women, and children sell- 
ng lottery tickets are as thick as news 
boys in the cities of the States The por- 
ter at the hotel informs you that he is 
supplied with tickets for all the drawings; 
the clerk at the store where vou trade in 
vites you to invest the change he hands 
you in his favorite lottery, and tells you 
that a lady who bought a ticket of him 
drew a prize of ten thousand dollars last 
month 

One of the curious customs is the manu 
facture of butter. The dairyman pours 
the milk warm from the cow into an in 
flated pig or goat skin, hitches it to his 
saddle by a long lasso, and 


rallops five or 
six miles into town with the milk sack 
pounding along on the road behind him, 
When he reaches the city his eh Irning 1s 
over, the butter is made, and he peddles 
it from door to door, dipping out tl e quan 
tity desired by each family with a long 
wooden spoon. 

The city of Montevideo has a popula 
tion of about 125,000 souls, and twenty 


three daily newspapers. 








CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT 


| M { Dream or Happy Days 


BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON 


| vas the morning of a golden day 
A mild, sweet morning, early in November: 
One in that time it was 
When through the long still night the white frost f: 


Which soon the genial sun doth turn to dew 


I walked alone amone the falling leaves, 
Along the dry bed of a woodland stream 
Alone, save Sorrow walked beside me ever, 


And Memory dear, with gentle clasp and sad, 


Her hand still twined in mine 


I, all unworthy, walked betwixt these twain 
These twain, that have more richer made the soul, 
More fed the mind, more curbed the wayward heart 
More counselled heedless and unwary feet 
Back to the path of hope, than others, all, 


t 


That ever. on the great round of this world. 


Have sought the poor companionship of men 


Grave ministers are they, from 


hat strange land 


{ 
Whose pathless fields the soul doth haunt betimes, 
But with such blundering steps that soon we fall, 
And straight that vorld hath vanished like a ¢ oud 
1! happy he who makes a fri nd of Sorrow 
nd rests in hope on Memorvy’'s thoughtful breast! 
But I. unworthy. walked with these and grievec 
As one whom God hath made companionless. 


t 


To dream of dreams, to find t 


Lhe soul a dwelling, 


Amidst the realm of unsubstantial things: 





To Dass life’s dangerous iimitl, vet to keep 


The sense and semblance of mortality 





To eross the threshold with the heart still warm, 
Touch hands with \ onder and unharmed return 
For this I sought, and this in part I found. 

In part Therewith our hearts must be content 
Or here or elsewhe be it heaven or hell. 

But part of all we dream of, we shall find 

Joy or despan we never shall find more 

\ 1 is the art of rang words, and vain 

The willing numbers: nothing can enclose 


The visions which the startled soul herself 
But dimly sees, nor fix upon the page 
A record of enchantments in whose thrall 


The heart its fancies and the world forgets 


There was the quiet vale, the towering trees, 
The endless maze of branches, and the gray 
Trend of uneven slopes, sparse-dappled still 
With pale remembrances of the autumn’s glory; 


The spice wood be nded by the brook, long dry; 
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VO ] ne OW 
Lhe ong-drawn cadence dips beside the marge 
() ne dim plain 
N qd il . e¢ 
1 tie i Ss ( Its tra n ( ras 
\ { { ering reeds 
\ ( 8) 1 ( S11 rvVo a 
i ) ot ll 4) 
5 Ul Ss tne 1 ! l » the steep 
‘ t rident none the ee 
ou 1 ¢ is 
\ t ) ne ( Wy) ra | { sound 
uke mnie ild courser’s brindled mat 
yutl Db et on his Whis ne COUrse 
I ) { er ced wong forth 
l to ro resistiess hands 
\ uh 1 ~pusanad oO ~ ) 
\\ inheard within that wilderness 
1 ) S i Licht ( Oo S y 
Lou ne, and clear, the plrercing, utmost note 
(‘lea s throug the thunder of that song ol songs 
eaies e ¢ mMbobinNs are S Of the ill 
\\ aeep a t trundime eenoes now it Prolis 
Ac nst the ho ) eurving Of the Hiiis 
And ¢ round the breathless knolls, it sinks 
Do 1, GO ( mder of the gaping vales, 
lo sop, Subdued reside the stream once more 
To stir the dead dream of the summer gone 
With gentle rustlines in the russet corn 
And whisper sottiv, like a lost refrain 
Reeallinge sometime sweet remembrances 
, , 
\mong Lie Oveh WILLIOWS, GUSK and brown: 
WI , far and faint al ingvering atter-tone 
Hums through the needled branches of the pines, 
And from the upland distance, rippling, fall 
Pott indulating murmurs of applause. 
Oh! glorious is the Wind 
When he doth rouse his spirit in the clouds 
And wakes the north-land trumpet with a blast 
That drives the fl na Snows across the world. 
And piles the te-maned seas in crystal peaks 
Which echo back the terrors of his voice! 


But sweet unspeakably, 
When, in the spring-time, on the April hills, 


What time the white-armed Dawn begins to part 





Night's languid curtains from the morning SKY, 
H aips His s ras pipe Within the brook, 
And wooes the tender leaves to life onee more, 


\nd steals the perfume from the bursting buds’ 


And in the year’s full noon, 


a 


h is flooded with the sun 
All laden with the weight of summer spoils, 

He wanders slowly down the ecloven hills, 

And by the whispering fields of ripening grain, 


With lingering steps amidst the fragrant yarrow, 





ath the spreading trees! 














His hane 
Upon the million med Ao 
| 1 ( a thie frasses ere 
Full tin to Tollo Voithe) 
Then from eir nests the t 
li happ S hing Lroops 
I nodding thrones, flame-t 
W hieh haunt the borders of 
tre In his pathw Ly all 
Thi rolden leaves rorsake the 
Far-floatine, in the charmed, fore 
W hiel raps the woodlands 
| © Vaies With stran 
Ltik AST 
B I Ss IM‘ 
OW ] } in ! 
H". sh 
\ r 
Hi 7 seat W 


His sha ear and fre 
Earth's rumors ch 


He aches to slip th 


Hush! hear th Gea ee ‘ 


He lops the grass, and 
Obeys, is gone—gone w 
The Faun, with gar 


Being homesick, being 


speed 


their 











HERE AND THERE IN 
THE SOUTH. 


f } 9s REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 









IN ATTAKAPAS 

UR vovager, on leaving Mor 
( can City, found that his road 
entered again into the streteh of 
low-lying impenetrable swamps 
and sombre cypress forests. They 
closed in upon the cheerful old 
man, significant and threatening, 
and cowed him as if they had been full of 
actual crime and death. It was a gray, air 
less day; at every moment some grotesque 
unknown form of vegetable life thrust itself 
into view; rank vines headed like serpents 
hung from the trees; monstrous growths of 
fungus of every color choked the swamps; 
huge saffron-colored flowers leered up at him 
out of the muddy depths. The masses of 
moss, black in the twilight, hung from the 


Sc tops of the trees to the ground, and shut out 
ah. the farther recesses of the forest. What un 
Fi imaginable horrors might they not hide there 
' These vague and vast lairs were a fitting en 
trance to the Land of the Cannibals, as this 
region was called by the tribes of Indians 
who inhabited it when the Spaniards came. 
In the valley of the Teche, however, rich 
i ROSES English plantations stretched on either side 

















HERE AND 


of the road, and at New 


» suddenly 


Mi 


| OTL 





came Into Open light and brig 
1eSS \ pla hh OF SiIn@uiar OVELLNIESS 1 \ 
pen belore him It is ike the rea 
ing of dawn alter a ciose night 

He was in the heart of Attakapas i 
country of St prairies % d countless wa 
tercourses, Which sweep down from the 
Atechafalava literally into the Gu for 


sea and land become one ts border 


The p 


webbed DV a labvrint i of 


Ol | 


uns Ol 


interminable 


DAVOUS and 


are 


rivolets littering like lines of silver, and 


dotted here and there like blots of shadow 
th forests of hoary old trees, which are 
rouded from head to foot with the fu 
nereal moss, and crowned with the mys 


and 


numberless lakes are edged with f 


terious mistletoe. The streams 


the 
eathne 


illows and creeping vines. Every grain 


of the soil gives birth to a flower 


viel 


the W nd blows it ists of the odor 


| t 


Driligs § 


of magnolia or roses or jasmine is a 


country, too, of swift, startling lights and 


shadows. The keen sunlight is incessant 
ly darkened by clouds driven in from the 
Gulf 


These clouds pass in never-ending 


procession one hour SWwOOpIDes down Ih 


ick fury of tempest upon the plain, and 
the next rising in siovyv soft brilliance, 

re breaths of mist, into the highest 
feaven 

Mr. Ely found New Iberia a peculiarly 
picturesque town, with some beautiful 
modern dwellings in the suburbs. It had 
become famous, the vear before, as the 


lhiature evil war between 


politica parties, for the posses 


sion of the court-house During the day 


that he staid there he heard from both 
sides the details of the battle told with 
high good-humor; but carefully kept si 


rup any mud 
He Was 


e exact point 


having no mind to sti 
of 
more anxious to determine t 
Tee 


lent, 


ay question polities. much 


according 
Pere 


landed from their bateau after their long 


on the he where, 
{ 


eliow, Evang ime vith 


voyage in search of Gabriel 


The next day he hired a light convey 
ince, and with a garrulous negro driver 
and his mules set off across the prairie. 
It stretched in green shimmering waves 


horizon on every side 


Lo Mr 
drew along breath, as a man does in com 
stifling 


There was all the | 


the Ely 


ing from a house out-of-doors 


yreadth and freedom of 
the sea here. 


After a while the intense silence of the 





THERE 
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Place 1 to <« press) him vas 1 
clear mot! o The i passing from 

e Gru * the grass mg irrows 
ho i then, bul made no sound ere 

4 L Spe 0 ibsoiute sile Ct 1 the sun 
shine, on the bright sluggish bayou. even 
on the herds o hative ca e ft fted 
their heads trom Z Oo »> Stare t them 
UZzzZardas rose trom the prairie Occasio il 
i\ swooped ind whee ed o el hel eads, 
and settled again on their prey when they 
had passed by Sometimes an eagle swept 
across the sky with slow matestic direet 
ness Bright-colored lizards darted in 
and out of the matted grass; on the lower 
marshes the tiny mud chimne ot the 
crawtish rose in thousands 1 hear ind 
two be dy blac cr eves ould ippeal for 
an instant at the top, and then y sh 
but all in unbroken silence Mr. |} was 
vrateful when Jabez, the driver began to 
talk to his mules, with whom he was on 
intimate terms He had never guessed 
how companionable a mule could be intil 
they answered the negro jokes with hide 
ous snorts 

They travelled all day till the n 
terminable prairie, the sunshine, the driy 
In vinds, the abounding life, and still 
the brooding quiet The rank excess of 
frowth, the exhaustiess waste ol ¢ ind 
beautv and color, startled the old man 
who had been used to the higeardadliy sol 
and pinched crops of New England rhe 


very mud, in which the feet of 


sank to the fetloeks, was h d DV exquisite 
lilies and blush- roses Vines brie n 
the North would have sent timid thread- 
like tendrils through the grass, knotted 
themselves here overhead th Lhick 
trunks like saplings, and flung masses 
of white flowers up into the a ere 
Was something paganish in this silent 
lerce extravagance of nature 

The ho ises of thi \cadians are of un 
painted ood, dropped down a ong in 
tervals on thie prairie, With not a tence or 
hedge near then Mr. Ely found a little 
comfort usually in them, and always 
beauty masses of grape-vines and ye 
iow roses climbing up the old alls and 
covering the roofs of blaek curled shin 
“les Inside, a bit of ruddy color in the 
eurtains, or a gay pict ire, or a reath 
wout the crueimnx The persecuted fugi 
tives from Acadia took possession of this 

Eden of Louisiana” in 1754; the ire 
scattered from the Teche to the Sabine 
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is been very little ap 


n that time in the coun 
lves Each family, as a 
ume portion of prairie or 
ir ancestors first took as 
isualliv in the same gray 
ng@ a room trom genera 
mm when necessity drives 
Their grounds are sepa 


boundaries, except im 


\cadians there 
miei and turn 
in to drive 
fences 


Mr. Ely 


fell 


AND FIG-TREI 


in with a creole tax-collector from one of 


the lower parishes, who put the case pa 
thetically to him. 

‘T live here, m‘siet vears, man 
and boy, and I have no trouble to cross 
My busi 


ness calls me to ride or drive every day 
Who ever thought of 


Attakapas until five years ago. 


fences ¢ People 


drive along, here 


keeping out ol 


now now there, only 


The Aecadi 


they have no grain, 


wet ground, 
ans grow ho Crops; 
no sugar, no cotton, to carry to market 
What do they want with fences or roads?” 
asked Mr. Ely. 


] 
each 


run 


How do they live 2?” 
They have cattle 


has cattie. 


man every 


man They loose; they 
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pasture wherever there is grass,on the up 
und or on the sea-marsh, keepit on the 
driest ground. What use of fences se 
now convenient, io Tree, HOW agreeable 
t is I start in the morning to go from 
\bbeville to M’sieu Del Farge, on the 
Gulf,and I go as the bee flies, 
venty plantations, provided I ¢: 
the LOONnS But now near the 
[ must wind in and out, no matter where 
| Want to @o, in a narrow rut no wide 
than this room, a fence on either side 
That is a ‘road,’ of which they boast 
Ba it chokes me A road It is a 
nuisance ! 
The region throug 1 which Jabez drove 
was restricted by no such nuisances. He 
1 his mules in a straight line, over 
the unending green plain or through the 
bayou, with perfect impartiality The 


mules seemed, indeed, to 


half 


At long distances over t 


prefer to trudge 


aiong?g unaer OoO1Inge’ DY 


land 
he flat prairies rose 


windmills, by which fresh-water is brough 


to the surface Huge solitary trees, the 
live-oaks, or lofty, 
Shapely cotton 
woods, stood like 


PLulars upholding 
the low sky 

As evening be 
gan to tall they 
Sa n advance of 
all, lonely 





he rsebi 


silhouette against 
the rosy sunset, and 
mad haste to over 
take it Mr. Ely 
began to find the 
solitude insupport 
abl The travel 
le r, Jabez told him, 
Was Pere Neda id 
on his way to hold 
mass the next 
morning in one ol 
the little chape s of 


the rhe 


Ccaadlans 


\ 
| 


ful f 


father had a clean-cut, W 


POOE ateil ice 
He seanned the stranger with a swift, pen 
etrating glance then touched his wide 

mmed hat, and smilin as to an old a 
quaintance drew his horse in line They 


naturally fell into talk of the country and 


its peculiar features 
‘““T do not understand the lakes or 
ponds,” said Mr Ely. ‘We have passed 


IN 


THE SOUTH 





LO-dayv al AST a ousan I I 
three feet to three miles in diamete 
a OSL pe ectly ¢ cuilal he 
i them, too, is live and spa ng 
from springs, not stagnant How ¢ 
wccount for elr Shape Lo 
one e are passin No surveyor 
iV OUL a More pertect ring 

The Acadians have mat 
tious reasons for tieir shape 
Said, Siniiing The ere ( 
accursed Voudoo dances. or they we 
places where human being \ ‘ 
ficed in ancient times pome ¢ 
niiers Will teil vou that when ‘ 
ficht they tear up a round hols 
horns and tore-hoolfs, nto hic t 
ler oozes, eniarging it vear by f 
Stil Keeping ne circular Shape 
a singulal ict, thou that | 
parish there are mounds, ol eve Ss 
actly corresponding Shape to the 
here 

How do vou account for them 
Pere Nedaud shrugged ~ ho 


A PALME 5 
How should I kno The 
hints ol other days, belore ¢ 
IANS ¢ ne to At ikapas nial 
science cannot explain them 
not meddle V i them 
You understand the peo} 
The Acadians They be 
orid to daylight Th 1} 
ho t Oo centuries Ll am 


Tro 
Pr, al 
vat 
as 
>ve 





e) 
r) t 
1 t 
SAC) 
‘ fer 
) lis 
i then 
i¢ a 
al yu 
It is 
re 
©. ¢ 
ponds 
ders 
e mal 
e Ind 
ne 
steries 
l ao 
el 
wo tft LS 
en here 
my 








in n rs side Oh, 1 know m 
\ ( if them at Ne ()) 
! oryad » have 
»« false npressions 
ad Cayans 
| ) seem oO be Lt progress r 


No i ho but is progress ¢ 
t e not la The men 

) i { en they on it a 
nese houses keep them 
COO \ a carry on tnelr iittie 
an ive rough looms and 

( ( ri¢ ) ce lotns Vinricly the 
il er | tnas ear They make 
) ¢ YT fabrics of the Nar KIN) 
) Nn tS ha ( au Vello COLOr, Ot 
eaul 1 \ riped with threads colored 


Some ladies, wives of 


ible dve 
‘ re planters ive Tound agents in 
Ne Orleans and Ne York who wiil sell 
e stutl ( ese poo) omen weave 
La t added the ood father, cheer 
l \ tit irpasses In beauty and du 
vilit ( S oven y the Ch 
e,and is much cheaper I do not say 
sso: I i never seen i tuffs 
mia e people of China But it is 
} Lb Oo Ippose lat 2ood 4 ristian 
) could surpass barbarous savages 
ill ¢ | O 
Mr. | s discreetly silent 
lt ould be rtunate continued 
Pere Neda ein tle manufac 
t es could ve rough ll » the market. 
| ure ry poo man of them, and 
s comilort { nuch pieasure would 
( ro tl l rt Py eS 
The ire a ul eloomy people, 
| no . tata exciaim 
‘ thie ( eag \ IS true, they 
‘ Om the rid in that 
ive ) OOIS, HO DOOKS, NO news 
\ oO em can read on 
( Bu often act as overseers, o1 
( i i Ons a d MmanaAac"t Lhe. 
S ( ( e shrewdest busi 
ness men | ho ire Cajyans ho sien 
( i ( mark Bu mi sieu, the 
noble of Eneland under the last 
Henry did the same nd you cant deny 
it ev too " ul e part nthe worlds 
) ESS He \c Wian IS a mo il sover, 
hono e man He is fond of his wife 
und « dren He oes to his duty regu 
larly confesses twice a year; hears mass 
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He has his balls and 


Vs and sund LVS, 


iS often as he 


ean 


dances on saints’ da when 


he ¢ its petits gdteaur and drinks nisette 


Sometimes he has races with the creole 
ponies. The women are iy and happy, 
hough they work hard murely 1t 1S a 
irmiless, innocent, useful life Would 
ou teach them * progress,’ polities, news 
paper gossip, American ideas ?” The 


tone Sarcastic 
Not I, 
\h, 


) ] 
LPOAGS 


Priests 


Was triumphantly 
said Mr. Ely 


pr FPESS 


indeed,” 
m sieu, hewspapers, 
not 


make the 


He is 


ao not hero 


even education. porn here in the 


Cajan’s cabin j 


| just as In ancient Greece or 
Rome Let me tell you a story which 
comes to pass this spring One of my 
flock is Landry, a big, middle-aged man 


He 
~over 


His 


and grandchildren 


SOUS 


(rrownh 


relliow 


isa shrewd, monev- Making 


seer on a great cattle plantation 

ife counts for much, you see, to him and 
his family One evening I see Joseph 
in his bateau rowing down the bayou 


He does not return until morning Down 


yonder 1s nothing but a desolate Island, 


inhabited only DY alligators and wild 
birds Again and again I see him go 
Lask him what it means, and he tells me, 


his will,thata month ag wreteh 
] 


Slhiail 


against oa 


ed old negro took thie pox, and \\ S 
the 


island, made a de 


bVY his people out 


on prairie 
J ose ph took him to the 


here habitable for him, and 


every night went down to hurse and care 
tor hi n, SLopping half vay to ¢ nave his 
clothes. He took his life in his hand ey 


And 


reckless Tellow, but 


ery day, you see, for this miserable! 
Joseph is not a-young, 
He tells nobody; he 

Aha!” the 


t or t 


Stoopin LO 


mide e-aged 


rrave, 
counts 1t tor 


broke oa tremulous laugh, 


pat the neck of his horse Joseph Isa 
rough-looking fellow. He swears hard, 
and sleeps when I preach But it is out 


of such stuff God makes His servants.’ 
Mr Ely and the prie st lodged that nicht 
in the house of one of the petits habitants 
In the evening, when they were alone, the 
subject of leprosy came up. 


‘We hear at the North,” said Mr 


accounts of the Terre des Lépreux, 


Ely, 
Vvagrue 
said to be somewhere in Lou 


W hat truth 


no doubt 


vhich is 
isiana is there in them 
rhey 
‘said Father Nedaud 


was 


are greatly 


exagger 
ate d, 


leprosy, 


‘A spurious 


elephantiasis, so common 


among the negroes under the Spanish 
domination that Governor Miro founded 
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AN ACADIAN HOSTELRY 


a hospital for lepers near New Orleans, parish bout twenty years ago An old 
on the Bayou St. John It has been gone creole lady was the first Her father 
these many years and Lepers’ Land is doubtless brought the terrible taint in his 
now built up with pretty houses. It was blood from France When the white 
in the suburb Treme.”’ scales appeared in her face her husband 

**The disease is extinet, then 2” and family fled from het There vas a 


‘“‘There were some eases of genuine young girl, daughter of M’sieu Dubois 


Asiatic leprosy near Abbeville, in this who went to her and nursed her alone 











NEW 


( Sin ien no lepers in 
( t in these ta ed ml 

il Terre des Lépreux in Lou 
on t ower voure tie 

( i 1 Iie i ua there 

1 flows through ma 
) pwer than ell. The 
! e are honest and tem 
Dut thie are retchedl|y 

raise only rice, and live on 
| if vet rice fields come up 

aoors oO ther cabins The 
ch certain families among 
erited is developed by these 


ro Professor Jo 


dent of the State Board 

( I ist vith his son to 
press SWan ps and 1agvoons 

‘ ifourclhe M’sieu, it is the 
shadow of death He found 

‘ hiding there They 

d men who walk and talk. 

| indle burning coals; they 
! r cold nor heat nor pain. 
es ere Ss corpses One man 


ratehed with pal 


ch he had built for 


himsell, 


the rice which he had plant 
nor Woman had come near 
years The Terre des Lépreux 
1 Cheéeniere Caminada, 

i mu empties ito the Gull 
! Ss t, thoug 1 Lol 
que es ru edd to his L1Ips 
¢ done to mitigate the 
su \ e-in-death How 
hn « (roa, SO Calm 
{ 0) iu inst creatures 
( ibdteé DO oO Vahl 
oO ‘ coing mare from 
) ) He bade him pre 
er ¢ od-night, and went 
( ( is to sleep When 
lown the morning, Pere Ne 

ie 
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said his 


vou bon-matin,” waving his 


my babies Then, at 
‘erred 

with some unexpre ssed_ re 
At times he 


to see 


comes back to 


refresh himself his old friends 
As now, for « xample 
‘Where is his charge now 


M’sieu 
‘In hell, I 


‘ , } 
( rasparad paused a moment 
[t 


Terre des Lépreux 


think. is near Chéniére 


Caminada, in la 
Mr 


Ky walked away from him, 
levee 


up and down the for a long 


L11i¢ 


God forgive me!” he muttered to him 


le 
seil 


Mr. Ely’s letters brought him in con 


tact with a few influential creoles plant 
ers for the most part, on the borders of 
the Teche and Atchafalaya. This last 
bayou, like all great rivers, has a charac 
ter of its own; it is a driving, impetuous 


torrent 
As if,” 
ea. °° 


pose.” 


our fanciful traveller remark 
was bent on some vengeful pur 
Its purpose is vengeful, and plain 
* said Dr. C 


whom he was driving along the levee 


enough, ,a sugar planter, 


witl 


‘This bayou carries out of the Mississippi 
Red 
Was once 
itself. It 
road to the Gulf now. 


a volume of water quite eq ial to 


River. Tradition states that it 
the channel of the Mississippi 
is its direct Cap 
tain Eads has examined into the matter, 
and reports that unless proper defences 
are erected at the head of the Atchafalaya 
the entire body of water in the Mississippi 
will defleet into this bayou, and that 
Shortly 


What would be the 


The towns and plan 


consequences 

‘Consequences 
tations on the shores of the Atchafalaya 
would be lost in the Hood, and New Or 
would be left high and dry, an in 
land town 


ie@anus 


The bayou has an ugly pur 

pose, as vou guessed.” 
\ week later Mr. Ely 

Verm 


west of the 


set out to explore 


lion Parish Twenty-five miles 


mouth of the Atchafalaya, 


and running eastwardly, are five remark 
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ible islands, B s Co | | . 
Week’s Island, Pe \nst beth \ 
zon’s Islan O 
Petite \ J Terso i ¢ M t Sa 
und of S cor ( Slt ng 
ire hn rea I} cs S ris i ) ] I> ) 
the green pila ( \ttakapas \ i Ss R ) ( i est O 
elittering bayous and rolling sea-fogs, these deposits appears to be the beds of 
into a pure, sun-dried atmosphere ancient exhausted lakes Sa springs 
Mr Ely reached the first early in the were known toexist on Petite Ans« Island 
morning of a clear April aay, and found from the earliest Gate, but the works were 
there two scientific men from the North, abandoned until the blo ide during the 
who had found their way up from the Ex- war raised the price of salt so high in the 
position to visit this island, which con- Southern States that Major Avery re open 
tains the only mine of rock-saltonthiscon- ed them for the use of the Confederae. 
tinent. The island takes its name from It was at this time that he came iInexpect 
Bayou Petite Anse, in which it stands edly upon the enormous stratum of pure 








sso pure tha ] 


shone witha soft 
Lhe i 


} 
darkness overhead, 
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A tye 
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ih 
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Ss aN | a 
e = 
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KF} =O LAKK 
iderlies the soil Like 


muz, in the Persian Gulf, 


pparently only a huge rock 


been in operation 
urs The salt is excavated 
by blasting with dyna 


is prepared for 


by melting and refining, 


Shi mines, Dut simply DY 
the requisite grades of fine 
( crystals detached DY 
clear and translucent as 


; + 


vent down into the mine, 
rough its far-retreating 
se pillars and lofty arches 


When 


into the 


siiveryv radiance. 
rehes struck 


the domes flashed back 


splendors of color that it seemed to 
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Mr Ely as if he had entered one 
of the eaves underground where 
the Trolls have stored all the jew 
els of the world. 
‘This is all a surprise to me,” said one 


the visitors—a stout 


of 


1] 
some coiiece 


professor from 


in Indiana—as he stepped 
from the elevator into the upper air; ~ | 
actually did not know there was a mine of 
salt in the United States.” 

‘*And yet,” 


‘*vou have no doubt used our salt on yout 


said their guide, quickly, 


table for years. We ship it toevery large 
town in the North and West.” 
This little Petite Anse 


nishes pepper as well as salt to our tables. 


island of fur 
Tobasco, or the distilled cayenne dear to 
the 
manufactured here out of a wild pepper 


hearts of gourmands and chefs, is 


peculiar to Louisiana. Twoor three fields 
produce enouch of the cultivated pods to 
send their essence to all parts of this coun- 


try and to Europe. It is one of the num 


berless minor industries which have 
sprung into life throughout the South 
since the war, and which hint at the 


strength and vitality of that long sterile 
soil. 

It was early in the afternoon when Mr. 
Ely, with Jabez and the mules, set out for 
the last of the line of islands. Monsieur 
Ourblane, an Acadian whose acquaintance 
he had made at the mines, rode with him, 
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having suddenly discovered that he had 
irgent business up the bayou Che mules 


ind M. Ourblane’s horse followed a wind 


Yr COUrse rough the pathiess prai 
diverging out of a straight line to ford ¢ 

V pra cable lake and stream 

‘Is there no road timid ve ed 


Done goin’ on de road, shuah ‘nut 
responded Jabe a 
t 1 ECE) tprur wh > f 
In Lhe COULLPY yvnere [ Calne rom a 
} 


} 
road seldom passes through a river Said 


" : 
Mr. Ely, in the unconscious conviction 








that he was ina foreign land 

Jabez snorted with conte t Don 
KNOW What muels do widout pons and 
b vous! How dey ish de mud off dei 
sides 

M Ourbiane Inagderloo Lo ¢ plain i 
reograph\ Ot thie count Lo fh hie 
Iriend, Who oniv could @uess about ha 
of his meaning through his negvro-French 
Englis ut his eager Iness and cour 
tesy vere plain enouel 

\ttakapas, accord Yr to the old ma 
vould soon become the weaithiest part of 
Louisiana One or two companies of cap 
talists were formed who proposed to ecu 
tivate rice on the sea-marshes Extensive 
draining, the thro ry up of levees. ete 
would be requisite; but that aone, thie 
profits would be enormous Dredges 
worked by steam were to be emploved by 
them to open the mouths of the bayous 


hrow up embankments 


One had 
f DY Mr 


been brougtit ip trom the Gull 


Joseph Jefferson to his plantation, and 
used successfully in erectlng@ ievees for 
the protection of his eattle One dredge 


could do the work of forty 
e men, | mean: and as for de ne 
groes—M. Ourblane threw up his hands 
with unutterabl expression The ex 


pense of t iese dredges was, however. very 


grreat If they were within the reach of 
all planters, the condition of Louisiana, he 


de ciared, Wo ild be revolutionized 

As the day passed, Mr. Ely comprehend 
ed as he had not done before that he was 
in a semi- tropical climate 
the spring had been late, a raw chill hung 
over the prairies But now, as they ap 
proached the high ground of 
Island, the air quivered with pure blind 


ing heat Heavy clouds, saffron and 


1) ] ] ‘ 0 hia ‘ f 
dull vellow. were blown drowsilv up from 


the Gulf: the grass was knee deep and 
fragrant with flowers; here was a grea 


slope of daffodil-color, and there another 





of roval pu e; one persistent starry 
Lie ( ( uriv aved e marshes | 
S l S OuUSs MASSI¢ flo ers 
ed » camellias, and shi - 1% 
R s ros swarms from the 
( i lnerable itterflies f 
; rubies and sapp es | 
( ‘ is Ou ( r peca trees ¢ 
Ca oO mrad ‘ 
round tie pond pied. a ne 
! 1 ‘ ~ 
Ele Vas i t mal ric drea 
e ahd Co et ( | is t - 
profound melaneh in a 1 c 
cance ol SS Pe) Neda ] | 
tood him nted at ‘ 
eftleect of t S Sce \l () ) 
is nol I to comprehend suc 
taste 1e@AS i@ OG TW hh aloe 
side, YO pine o e Acadians 0 
tary ra \ ’ Cave I ey 
siona passed, and oO Ol 
sland to whi ( ne 
Jetferson, « () e, i d,as M 
found from his chatte. iS the hig 
rround in southern 0 wna Lt 
DOUL t D i¢ great come i S] 
ears ag asa ile ome lor Sta 
ere Wata S l¢ Ss, COGS, pl in 
ast nas, and other such ¢ s 
Olt Geath Co l Tr eid at ) It 
races avout ele en sq ire les ¢ 
itive 1Torests es ilit pralries, Oo 
oraze great ds of na e creo ( 
Here M Wut ine paused Lo ¢ ( 
Virtues of creole Cattle (a \ e) 
the Alder or to the Holstein 
hich Mi Jetferson rades the i} 
the creo egos, horses, and yn 
\nist \\ n he ore tired « sD 
otic outburst he came back to the is 
ind to its story, 1 eh there Sv 
romance and n Sle It i por 
oft th { S g ( ) paten 
, ip I] Don ¢ e,a Span 
venture Veal i century later 
discovered he corsair Jean J le 
iS comrade ose rende Ous is 
at Grande ‘I re n Barataria Ba 
it once rec d the advantag 
its remot SS rom ¢ LiIZallo S 
Dro yr Sand deep bavou, ga 
iS a secure retreat for them and a ( 
place for their boot It is pure 
»v Randolph, Lafitte’s boon compan 
not a pirate himselil Here the creat 
booter came Tor rest and amusemen 
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I N 
tween his voyages. Indeed, it is not im 
provabd it he eseaped to t is solitude to 
qie, aS he was ist seen by living men on 
the coast of Verm on Bay. 
Back of the great orange plantations 
which form a centre of fragrance and jov 
ous color in the island there lies a deep 


lake, surrounded by a sombre forest 


in 


the midst of which are a few sunken 
Oraves They are those of Randolph’s 
family and of his slaves But thev were 
all long ago opened and rifled by the ne 


he opposite coast. in the hope 


Lafitte’s buried treasure 


old French manor-house is still 


standing Vilh its quaint yvood-earvings, 
ceiled rooms, and overhanging eaves, 


to 


blossoms on the pirate’s 


covered by vines old have 


enough 
vered their 
head Mr. Jetferson near it has built a 


typically Southern house of baronial pro- 


portions full OF treasures trom every coun 


try in the world, on the very crest of the 


hill: the verandas, with a frontage of nine 


ook the plain of Attakapas to 


the Gulf A hedge of roses nearly as 
thick as the Chinese wall runs for seven 
miles around the iplands, dividing it from 
the sea-mars s 

When 1@ TOSE s and magnolias and or 
ange plantations which encirele the house 
ure n bloom they send their soft creet 
ings through the pure air for miles across 
the prairies 
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The plantation is in the charge of an 


\eadian overseer, M Joseph Landry, Ww ho 
is a good representative of his race, anda 
curious specimen, too, of the kind of man 
which intelligence, shrewdness, a brave 
simple nature, and treméndous physique 
will make, with no help whatever from 
The loyalty of these 
people to their employers belongs to the 
The night before Mr. Ely’s 
Landry had faced single-handed a 


S« ciety or schools. 


feudal days. 
arrival, 
herd of angry cattle, standing in the nar- 
row lagoon in water to his waist from 
dark until morning, to keep them from 
rushing down to the flooded sea-marsh, 
they 

‘Can fight le 


but le 


where would inevitably 
wat’ et le eat’, 


he 


have 
drowned a 
he grumbled, *‘ mosquit’ beat 
me 

Mr. Jefferson is known to his Acadian 
neighbors and the negroes only as a plant- 


r, wise in oranges and cattle, but they 


ee 
have an intense curiosity concerning some 
other mysterious avocation which he is 
vaguely reported to follow during the 
and which they 
something to do with swallowing fire and 


summer, suspect has 


swords. One of his negroes, when they 
were alone together on the prairie one 
burst out with: ‘‘ M’s’. Jef’son, lemme 
We hyah all by oursel’s. Foh 


aay, 
see dat ar. 
de Lohd’s sake, cut upa bit;” 

Mr. Ely, the summit the hill 
on Orange Island, watched the rosy twi- 


from of 
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er over the ist plain w i i d l ) G ( l 
quive g¢ line of red lig flashed up f S 
or | aarkKk lho yn yvhere | marsh ) © 
es ere Or re Phe ait iS SOIt as balm i c 
( \ 1} ume from ! i N . ) 
, ran oves tf 1 , 7 < 
¢ 8) oyra ( i ) is a l ( ( 
k 1 el yu { io 0 ( 
Co nbus aiscovered t S nent s 
Kev " ind bush Tor miles around him 
is ¢ ed t bin mel ii I Ss Chl H 
u eht becan tL black Cul ( 1 ( ( ‘ 
tain in the dtst ( ind neat it hand eCullar ¢ ( ) 
S Ot pa “reell ¢ s ( \ i i ( | 
( ed waved ceSSantly Las ) ( 
| oO cance, to and fro in thre na: thie rie | \ 
oO ) is } {to him to ( is ( iccoUu \ | 
. I l O ) res, De Yr Lo l ) & @ i 
to te pw he Knie not ie) Lhe waters ture o ( OCS ¢ 
rth e near him shone itelv int Lio} ) ( i 
( } s, and out of t ingie o Vild « wid 
ro hs about it came the e1 oO in OWl ) i | i . 
wd th MAVSe Ca OL the 100} crane 
i a th yttern H it is 
He understood now that the meanings \ ye ; cel 
oO] his strang COUuntry Vbhich haa pet S ) ehipan f inaats 
exed la tho of ag The pi J i sur oO i 
! ul Lore Sin eC LNO Impress the in And 1h¢ is e 
Lru t ‘ resh l on thev nave 10 il i¢ 
SLO they eag i ror human oc¢ len prall Ss. I 
cupatior But these great silent prairies, the ari Clo ( i 
eg trees dec Y Tor centuries, the l S ) = ) t 
ve pa S ec fro Lhns, the DbDlack Scaven ail SLLe) i I ) ae t 
er-birds crossing with §s I m the low that he is ACK yal 1 
hung \ uli these come Out ofa i Lo shops, ma SS Ss. al 
tiquits sa ind with a p ( son iuncien la L1anda,w ( S 
l “nation in these solitudes goes wavel still dw tL therein 
APRIL HOPES. 
BY WILLIAM DEAN |! VELLS 
XLIX for him lr} < Ove ead ~ in 
N New York Dan found iat Lafflin nt st l i 11 
had gone to Washington, to look up Boston sl ) und ww ( ( 
Something in connec on itn his patent hansom t aou rt A ve 1¢ ’ 
in his eagerness to get away from home VOUS ZI ) \\ ae 
Dan hac 1 that his father meant tol §s o ( i b OO 
Oo make for him. and he learned CiOUCLeSS \ i Mareh r { 
nai Ss lat ne was quite n LLi¢ au ) 1 d t 0 
earnest if hold of the inven vell t class | iry Building | 
tion He wrote home of LafHin’s absence, like one ed s ling perfec ruin 
ind he got a teiegram In reply ordering repres ted by the jJag-tooth re ; 
him to follow on to Was Mnetor Ol JUSINESS archi lre along the le 
The sun was ng warm on the as- sti 
phait when he stepped out of the Penn Hle had never been in Washin 
lvania Depot with his bag in his hand, fore, and he had a confused s oO 
and put it into the hansom that drovy up ing go ick to Rom«e ch } rep n 
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i ead By ( ( Spirit Oo 
( mad rlé reCLeTy Si muel 
{ 4 ‘ 
( e} t } ) ( lL protouns 
OiIntm th the two or three (¢ 
t ( swhose f ire toreceive brou t 
isure to a mature Close 
, + | ‘ 
I> i 1 s youre vom ) \I S 
\\ . ; ; NI 4 
\ ) ons -] | \i S ‘1 30 
36) » hin thre dy ( »¥ to Worn 
hie i th aown Miss Vat 
Ho id long ceased to say anythir 
1) ) theranp et " You 
ho Lcan go ite tl Sie aed 
) ea ro at ud D | 
{ ) ene 1 ‘ ? 
| \ e Ne I) ! peor urced 
\T ‘ F 
| s Ande oO} ‘ to 1 n ti Lo 
+ 4 \I 
t ] ] + 
no ore than ha e pop 
\ mn of New England,” said D 
ire) ey mut real forlornne 
If you'd like to go Suni 
vou ve no other « ivement 
{ 1, I'm certain of t rat 
4 1} > 
Wewo ad come for vou 
Do! 
A 4 lf + + » + 
\ ull pa ten, th i 
. 4 ] 1 } 
\| s Anderson explained to her aunt 
cordially confirmed her invitatio 
Ou s MOK Nat i I Ipon 
if ie backed mt of tl car r \ th 
1 grin of happiness on his fac t 4 
" ] 4} } { = } 
! ead nere Wiill 1i¢ rove Out Lo order 
tO nis dinner W iCil I \ Ie re at 
\" : . ny 
\ « ey n holograph phe wv er re 
fle this smile with eth il rm-neart 
adness For amo nt Dan tried to th c 
mat iaut Vas he had forgot ) Hie thought 
: i ¢ 
t Ss some ott aish then he remem 
ered that it was his broken heart Hi 
tried to subdue himselil but ther Was 
something in e alr of the piace, the eli 
. 1 } 
ma perhaps, or a pleasant sense of its 
i I 
‘ lee 1 ’ 
fa e social life, that ept him buoyant 
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t them, New-Yorky respectab I don’t thin] 
t 1 you'd find just such Miss Mitford cu S 
hers it Boston 
} ' Ye thre nye the port ts 9 } 
{ liss A ! d Dan, deli ( Shes ve 
5 é ao > vou 1 i 
Ve But Miss Anderson is more 
) { [ disposed to ‘ cal 
( ( it ( npobe » fora ! 1) Shi 
] eS ¢ rem \ \ Ole ul 
| ( YULSt ( c ( Imcommon 
1 ( { } ( mON-SeNnsS¢* 
| \ O1 ip Ye | ils St it cried Dan » 
»t ! ( nad SO Sé lel? 
! in s Brinkley 
t 10 Well, her nos suggested Dan It 
nt ist } re sa Ute ( priclous 
I 
t ( | i trifle bizarre, I suy But 
| t { rt i I ] i} Vt An { 1} l rure! | 
| e that girl’s earriage is met : 
‘ ) T t ) 
Yes. she has a marnifie 
\\ ukKS With he Carrlac’ m ed 
~ l | Bt MN ey aloud 
, F TD rt His wife did not re rd him ‘T don't 
Mi rink vhat Miss Anderson's prin S 
( re but her prac ices are pertect I ine C1 
to Fort Mon her do an unkind « rv thin 
{ | er col on ‘ S¢ ns ver\ ood md vers is¢ \ t 
that deep voice of hers has ehoa charm 
' ) I’ve It's so restfu You fee if you eould 
t it eep mie PePOSe ipon it for 1 thousand vears 
| i n dow) We ! You will ret down belore ( 
eA 
See te ea re) Yes, I wil said Dan I'm here 
VW ( too ob ti L man who iuiter a patent md as 
el VY notion SOOTL as | ean fnish up VY DUSINESS vith 
ti nN >the him I believe I ai// run down to Fortress 
\' panned | eleven-o'clock tt n will get vou 
) tten all there it six.’ said Brin \ Better 
I Miss as telem iph for your rOOS 
Or, let us know,” said Mrs. Brinkley, 
1 to make the ‘‘and we'll secure them for you.’ 
( sO is npersonal ~ PR, thank you * said Dan 
He went away fee that Mrs. Brink 
» meet rain. She ( wa test woman he ever 
esome ©) tu met she had talked Miss 
‘ ‘ mene a \nderson so fully in order to take away 
! of the broad day the implication of her husband's joke, 
ad that t ind he admired her tact He thought of 
said Dan, joy this as he loitered alone the street from 
to kne everybody Wormiley’s to the Arlington, where he 
ece ¢ ek for me vas going to find Miss Anderson, by an 
ike a house 1 Wash mppointment of the nieht before, and take 


a walk with her; and thinking of taet 
that stao said Mrs. made him think of Mrs. Pasmer. Mrs 


; an amusingly Pasmer was full of taet; and how kind 
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pie the ( and « vnom iey found 
i ( mught surp S112 i ©e and 
wout thems es, Whom they found sui 
} s viva ha greatm { ios, and 
then SurprisiIngiyv Unk a brought 
orward ! points OF 1d¢ ty hich he 
and Ali id found in themselves il 
is st the same th Miss Anderson 
she yuna sé rather warm with the 
SPaL-SKIN Sac » she had put on; she let 
him cari ton sarm while they walked, 
ind tiie iv it over her shoulders when 
they sat down. He felt a pang of self-re- 
proac] 3 e had been inconstant to 
A lies his was an old habit of fee Ing 
formed during the months of their en 
cagemen ien, at her inspiration, he 
is al S bringing self to book 
about something. He replied to her b 
teriyv, In the eolloquy hich eran to 
Noid ise in his mind, and told her that 
she had »Claim Upon Him how that if 
his thoughts wandered from her it was 
her fault, not his; that she herself had 
set them fre But in fact he was lik 
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\ nd of girl his father Lafflin is developing into all sorts of 
( s good, and she strange propositions 
too; t t : it 5 ** T think you'd better look out for that 
He imagined himself ar- man,” said Miss Anderson 
Wi i er Oh, Ido nothing without consulting 
h Is t Labout mv fathe But I sha WISS V¢ 
| i te ng ihar you said the ein OPray j 
M ! | nh! i! I don’t mean in a business capacity 
( t t His Le ind = oO} 
‘ f more and They both laughed, and Dan oked 
i dec ibout the room, which he found was a » 
! » ser son set vate hotel parlor, softened to a more do 
, 7 te mestice etfeet by the signs of its prolonged 
t \ ve or occupation by two refined women Ona 
( t ae ! ( | table stood a leather photogray h envelop 
iS ren to devote his with three cabinet pictures in it \loneg 
( t they al the top lay a spray ot wit ered forsythia 
f Od rends and com Dan's wandering eves r¢ sted o it Miss 
rried a t r perhaps <At derson went and softly closed the door 
| Dan is W) neout his opening into the ne xt room, 
‘ ) hispered ‘raid our talking might disturb 
S tracted my » said, and on her way back 
{ Ce ( ( ! ) to him she picked up the photograph case 
( i en t phisname and brought it to the light ‘These are 
» Miss Ande om he did not find my father and mother We live at Yon 
( Oo} ( nt came back kers; but Um with my aunt a good deal 
Miss Van Hool uuldlike of the time in town—even when I'm at 
t ( p to r rooms But home.” She laughed at her own contra 
Ande Oh W »ymethimatthe dictory statement, ar d put the case back 
without explaining the third figure a hg 
It seer l rather formal to send you urein uniform. Dan conjectured a mili 
M Van Hoo is indisposed, tary brother, or from her indifference per 
M \ vould be unable to haps a militia brother, and then forgot 
a4 ) it perhaps about him. But the partial Yonkers res 
( regrets idence accounted for traits of uncon 
\ [| wanted you to see our ventionality in Miss Anderson which he 
had not been able to reconcile with the 
: t the ndow for it notion of an exclusively New York breed 
tho 1 they ing He felt the relief, the sympathy, the 
1" the purpose certainty of intelligence which every per 
) ( nad ob son whose life has been part Vv spent in 
( e) civilities in in- the country feels at finding that a sus 
ter Miss Van Hook’s health, and pected cockney has also had the outlook 
i n ( i id head into nat ire and simplicity. 
f » sort » wW Cc I * niece On the Yonkers basis y became more 
‘ to se} ierself wit the ibtimate, more personal, and Dan told her 
( esses ch Miss Van Hook al- about Ponkwasset Falls, and his mother 
( r forehead for it and sisters: he told her about his father, 
() lecided us to be off for and she said she should like to see his fa 
| { \I ‘ it st We shall go by ther; she thought he must be like her fa 
no ) my aunt's better.’ the 
( ) d Dan ‘What's to All at onee, and for no reason that he 
( vou’re gone ?” could think of afterward, except, perhaps, 
e the whole pop the desire to see the case with he reyes, ne 
ed Miss Ander- began to tell her of his affair with Alice, 
and how and why it was broken off; he 
you uuld take me. I told told the whole truth in regard to that, and 
M B y I would come while she did not spare himself. 
there it I 4 d I can’t get off. She listened without once speaking, but 
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Dan felt a ulm im th e too had could neve t i 
id borne t yurden of rea ne some o Kerchiel to her on t 
; Nn rt Say to 7 f ‘a er 3) 1 that 
1 ? d t ~) I Oo it ) so l Co ct yt ( 
é | Omi] - vas very good I Ia nove ) 
tee Renee te ees ay? r 
f ! th i , aueel es | if r t ft ~ ‘ 
ed vou right thie ) yan un SON ¢ 
Hiuie LrOs I S f she ] heard 
l Cen) la ) mo Ca 
: ; ' 
H ized and dissatisfied : 
l t t ou t not to have () t 
he t more b s confidence than talked ‘ ty 
vy cid l } il to TOLLO t Lhe ! L <¢ t t 
) mer he t (camp 
[e t i of her, and asked her to equ f 
S aieu ) ° t but t Lhe 
" \ ad ¢ " n to the oat to sec est eT ( 
4 — It s 1 to m t it their " \ \ 1 
l ¢ it too hastily } ‘elt ‘ , \l 
" t } ) ? YY tha Oy) t© ¢ ( 1 t ‘ 
| { { Oat M \ rs 1 and er { 
nsepat Miss Van Hook before. 1 
f HT | rep that he i often { r ) t Can ) 
sino l a { aD » com \ \ t t tte } 
tr « oO { ; r { 
nas he turned from them to go ashore \ 
setter look out for that Mr. LafHin of to the a le climat 
ours ne repeated Irom t t ( 


ypointed. ‘‘I shall keepasharp eye on turned. 
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Brinkley 


massacre 
than it 
had to | 
more explicit I 
all kKnoWn Instantly 
ho ved his uS¢ 


up and getting 


Oh, Mrs. I 
Pasmer, follow 
Mr. Mavering coming here 
I don’t know—I ean’t Say 
ad the letter yet 
Oh, do let me know 
won't you 
all do.” 
Mrs. Brinkley read 
vn room, You 
r husband, with unabate 


legraph Dan Mavering 
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en marred their lives 
There was a 
vhen she 

down and ree 


tIs¢ d to be a 


LO himsell 


in she found ei 
that she was 
ring remorse 
not to come 


e also of doubt as to 
in having done so; she tions she 
‘done so because she had judged ; ‘acter, the contusion 
him not to see Miss Pasme1 ies of misery 
or else she h id d me SO tO reiveve the 
from the pan f an encounter which 
her mother evidently dreaded for her. If 
ne motive seemed at moments outrageous perhaps she had 
ly meddling and presumptuous, the other idence. She would have 
Vas SO NODLY rood and kind that it more thing to reeall act: and th 
than counterbalanced it in Mrs. Brink- flash she realized that 

} 


{ Was quite pos 


he could telegraph Maver 


and she rose, humbly and 


ey’s mind, who knew very well, 
of her doubt, that she had acted 
mixture of both. 


in spite to reeall it Ss 
from a ing to com 


With this conviction, it gratefully, asif from an answered prayer, 
as both a comfort and a pang to find by to go and do so 
the register of the hotel, which she fur 


vely consulted, that Dan had not arrived 
by the morning boat, as she groundlessly 


feared and hoped he might have done 


She was not atalla young woman, and 
many things had come and gone i 


ti 1 her 
life that oucht to have fortified her against 


surprise; but she wanted to scream like 


a little frightened girl as Dan Mavering 
stepped out ot 


In any Case, however. and at the end of 
all the ends, she had that girl on her hands 
more than ever; and believing as she did 
that Dan and Alice had only to meet in 
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f the parlor door toward her 


The habit of not screaming, however pre 


vailed, and sue made a tole raviy SUCCESS 
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move 
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old sweet 
again, 

She 
she 
anyl 


aone bing ft eas she 
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met them she 
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make up some excuse 


} fore 
belLore 
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more and more pew tll 


pless Those women might 


moment, 
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lat corner any ana 
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do or undo everything 
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vish them forever part 
*KnNeW What she Wishi- 


that had no ricvht 


she 
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to wish anything She continued to ta 


more and mM 
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res painter 


SOIL Gistinetness; a 


seemed ivradjwate trom 


pths of the dome Ke lamp-light 
The e Was a su UP 


among the people 
in a saered edifice 
at chureh, and they m 


ho 


talk; 
mufited, nervous laugh 
A delicate 


Ih 


then a 
scent of tlowers 


MASSES the chancel mixed 
light and the prevailing silence 
soft, 
as the ladies advanced up the thickly ear 
of the 


ushers and compressed themselves into 


was a continuous rustle of drapery 


peted aisles on the arms young 


place in the pews. 

Two or three people whom she did not 
know were put into the pew with Mrs 
Brinkley, but she ke pt her seat ne | 


bro 


her, ana 


presently an usher 


alsie 4 


iady who Sat down beside 


for a moment or two seemed to s 


ink 
rise, as if on the springs of an intense ex 
citement. 

It was Miss Cotton, who, while this pro 
cess of quiescing lasted, appeared not to 
W hen she became 
‘*Mrs 
Brinkley !” she eried, as well as one can 


KNOW Mrs. Brinkley: 
aware of her, all was lost again. 
ery in whisper. ‘ 
‘I have 


** tea) possible % 
Mrs. Brinkley 
‘But we'll suppose the 


my doubts,” 
whispered back. 
case,” 


! How 


**Oh, it’s all too good to be true 
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‘They idolize Alice.” 
And Mrs Pasmer and Miste r, too 
[ don’t suppose that so much matters.’ 
They know how t » acqulesce, 
heard ? The 4 
th her fam 
; come back 
live with his—where the Works are. 
‘Poor fellow said Mrs. Brinkley. 
‘Why, Mrs. Brinkley, do you still feel 
that way ?” asked Miss Cotton, with a cer- 
tain distress It seems to me that if ever 


two young pec ple had the promise of hap- 


piness, they have. Just see what their 


love has done for them already 
‘And you still think that in these eases 


love can do everything 


H¢ 


you alter t 


Ife resol 
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quaint and unexpected, 
about 
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IMOUSILY ‘ape on his 
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How 
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sistence 
Talbot 


} 
al small SO 


hat is to his means OF sul 


\ ICK live : asked 


dot ~ 


at the 


Pimento Club 

which was designed to 
the spice of life ‘IT mean, 
does he rel his money 


No 


swer until Charlie MeIven, who was busy 


one could give a satisfactory an 


missing, by wav of practice, a series of fine 


shots on » billiard-table, turned round 
and said: ** His brothers support him.” 
Talipot: **G 


Ol ern 


Never even heard 


Any 


urious! 
Have you ever seen ’em ? 
body ever seen etn ?” 


ve seen one 
The 
ps a hote l, and the younger one 


Muri i 


some p 


them 


once, 


hardware store 
Warren 


They haven't got 


Whi 1n 


street. or 
ahy pos 


Heavy men, physically and fina 
] 


. Now, Vicky, ye 


» doesn't know how to do anything 


but that’s al 


mself, exe pt dress in the morn ne 
money the rest of the day 
business! So the fratern 


put Upl mv him. 


They ¢ xpect to get 


the social line, I 
] 


money back in 


Vie cys the gentleman of the family 
think he ean give ’em prestige 
eateh on 

Yes; but suppose his brothers gr 


l'albot querie d. 


ol the expense ¢ 


they throw him over ¢ 


‘Oh, they never,” said MeI ven, ‘* 


} ] | i445 
eso cruel as that to poor tittle 
Why | 


ad a pleasant, 


venerail 
comfortable lif 
by no means a subject Tor pity 
this I ] 


Line of compassion, though | h irdly kne 


¢ 


altter began to regard him 


why. The first sign of uneasiness that ] 
noticed in him was one winter day whe 

I met arrow-point 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, at Twent 


third Street 


him at the bet wee 


He had a greenish bag un 


der his arm almost as lean and angular 


as himself, through the folds of which ] 


the 


anatomy ol 


could trace a pair of 
skates. 

‘Going up tothe Manhattan Grounds 
he said. Miss 


Emery will be there with her brother.” 


‘Can't you come along ? 

This was a factitious inducement; for 
although Miss Emery, by virtue of a large 
to dazzle 
sordid mind, she was not otherwise very 
But Vick pressed the invita 
tion with a plaintive tone and an air of 
anxiety. 


} 


inheritance, was a person the 


attractive. 


Small wistful lines, like ineipi 
ent crow’s-feet, appeared at the corners of 
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PALACES AND THEIR OWNERS 
\ Ar es Mr. Crovs this mag nt ¢ 
i 
" dd ent You see,my dear whiskey intoum. Den I keep on. But whe 
mas ‘ [come back de train drap meat de ghos’ come da he smell de whiskey, an’ he 
de Jur ‘ ! night, am TL hab tor walk stop to drink um, an’ I hurry on aw git home 
{ De night been clear, am’ safe.” GEORGE S. HOLMEs. 
star sl n’’e quite chilly, as ’e apt 
for e dat i yb cle vear So [step out quite 
ly 1 t pel lle in dem woods A POWERFUL REMEDY 
Het pointed with his lean, mus IN the village of O ,in Central New Yor! 
‘ 1 -_ e k piece of pine woods es asharp-tongued old bachelor whom Ihave 
al ott Ly I hear someting be known tor twenty-five years as * Uncle Joh 
\ vhen I ) wk Lsee one ghos’.’ Unele John is something of a character about 
I ‘ \ t was a ghost?” town, and not destitute of Yankee wit and 
I shrewdness. He used to make and vend in 
HH I lie 4 lat bery easy for in amateurish way a certain coueh mixture, 
Kf ’ t u ru um an the mie ts ol which he preached to his frienc 
on de oder s ob him, jes as” with great enthusiasm, warranting the remed 
e¢ rT ‘ing at de bottom ob de to cure any cold in twenty-four hours “01 ) 
He « ‘ iver an’ nearer,am’ [ pay.” One of his old friends, whom we w 
‘ B! une Daniel what call Ike, be ne aftlicted with a severe co oli 
J ctio un die las’ veal I ing cold, Uncle John used his best efforts 
de same I hurry argument, persuasion, and fina eheme 
ill de tim’ IL yerre him ind profane seolding, to get him to try 
el { ( I ook back he remedy. But Ike could not be duces to 
t ir ale t erdat Daniel was “chance it.” Not ong aitel tl Unele Jo 
) r much, aw dat [T caught a hard cold himself, which was accor 
mb wl my pocket, an’ LT tek panied by a most distressing cough that shool 
) | I stoop down, his poor old frame unmercifully. It did not 
S ne oO 4 ra the blade of however, pre vent his coming down-town and 
ti to the gre dva turned it about settin’,’ as he called it, in Ike’s market. The 
5 istot tsthua i t shaped hol San’ cold hung on for a week or more, and the cough 
met ae groun tk pour 
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drawn; she is essentially 

Mr. Hardy’s women of her class, from 
. to the daughter of the ** Mayor o 
terbridge”’; and in ‘r creation he 
} 


ippy than in the portrayal of the ad 
wife, edu ited above hey station, or 
born lady of the manor, who shows as 

raven as Mr. Al sorrow in her face, as if she reproached 

Mr. Blackmore \ soul. How well Mr. Hardy knows 


is designed by TT : classes his readers need not be 


sward stroking 1 ‘theless John Upjolin’s views of we 
and 1] nd in The Woodlanders are worth re} 
4 in brief. He believes 


ring \\ { be pre ttier on one sic 
th 


a S ai iy pams his sweetheart took t 


hsailorofhisday,the on her pretty side were unen 


they were ig with the sun or 


s and does whatever he = sun, up-hill or down-hill, in wind o1 


fans Holbeined for us in that wart of hers was always toward the 
Blackmore and Mr. Fred and that dimple toward him; and he too s 


ple to see her wheelings and turnings, alt 


pi 


elaborate fin in the third climate of their courtship. 


r, 


» Cheesemans an From such cuiles and wiles, however 
| is entirely free. She is a loving, lova 
unloved woman; and with sorrow and resp 
we leave her standing in the chureh-yard 
itary and silent. <A straight, slim tigure, 
marks of poverty and toil all effaced 


misty hour of the moonlit night, she reac 
almost to a point of sublimity, and looks 
a being who had rejected with indifference t 
attribute of sex for the loftier quality ot 
s the founder of a school stract humanism. 
Mr. Hardy 
an institution of THE name of Mr. Black is natural] 
ng. Heisthe prophet ciated with that of Mr. Blackmore a 
ind of homely mortals. Far Hardy. “% Lorna Doone,” ** Far from the 
crowd's ignoble strife his ding Crowd,” and “ The incess of Thule’ 
noiseless tenor of their three of the novels of this reneration 
ned of readers have young Scoteliman woke up one morning 
the simple annals of | fore “Sunrise’——-and found himself famo 
among whom w Sheila’s portrait was painted by court pai 
; 


entle-man or ge s, and she was adored by all classes of E 


nature made and prog ‘ty, on both sides of the Atlantic, eve 


ry the Queen herself, and before the Autoc: 
Woodlanders,? Mr. Hardy’s of English Letters had issued his ukase fro 


mnot say anything until his castle on the banks of the Thames at ¢ 


Winterborne, one of the most 


( 
| 

olist before she was commended, if not commanded 
l 


i 


awhile, or, like Marty sea, decreeing that his brother Seot shou 
yare men all skin and grief; turn his attention to the writing of somethi 


l 


usual fulness of expres- Whether or not Mr. Black’s books are re 
oped by a life of solitude, books must be left. perhaps, for future gene. 


Marty South herself, his heroines serious, the composition ofa real book. 
\ t f 1 
where the eyes of a tions of New-Zealanders to say; but that tl 
waves upon acountenance characters in them are real men and wome 
way its individuality; in seems more than possible to novel-readers of 
y, on the other hand, his own time and country. He himself co 
gy and sentiment shoots fesses, somewhere, to the receipt of scores 0 
be interpreted as letters, after the publication of “ Sunrise,” 
look by an intruder. regard to the secret societies he and his m 


} 


Woodlander pure and sin known correspondents were supposed to 
nh Ol nected with; and the wife ofa well-know! 
most ; Lnglish novelist is said to have written him 
e most clearly regard to certain incidents in “Green Pastures 
and Piceadilly” as if the scenes and personages 


were actual, and part of his own experience 





irn that Queen li 
1 House, Brights 


g young 


mothe! 


a ke “ White 
ehter of Heth.” We tind 
touches of philosophy and 
wisdom which are s« red through 
ther works, but which are not always as 
ted with Mr. Black by those who read 
to be amused, Dur ne the COoOurTst 
Adventures” he remarks 
t tbere are no lies SO Massive, SO au 
so ubblushing as are those told by 
je when they recount to each oth 
ories of theit previous love affairs; and in 
present volume he not only propounds the tlower’s 
m that for ordinary lovesickness there is 1 cling rth rooms from Ma 
nore prompt and efficacious cure than mar ! Vii precedents ] 
ve, but adds that Sir Anthony Zembra’s life in afte1 
CT PLrOSperous and satistactory through sometime 
| } , 


iis first wife havir Y Cle «das soon as she While 


] 
ugly, and his second being thorouchly wh 
tempered, except when he wanted the 


re lathe atternool 
e novelist who was told by an ol 
pper that he could always make a | 
tin the waters of the western Highlands 
ily sounded all the depths and shoals 
vature to be found from Kilmeny and 


eena to Piccadilly and Mincing Lane 


rut Cotswol ills over which and around 
h Mr. Blacl raeton rolled are not more 
nt from the Green Mountains which are 
sible from Miss Wilkins’s “Walpole Road” the steppes 
in is the English of Gatter Taylor and Good latter on its 
in Homes, in their Worcestershire villages, 
stinet from the English spoken by Mr. Jake 
ssell in 4A Humble Romance,’ which gives its 
ne to Miss Wilkins’s collection of New Eng- 
| stories 
‘Tl’ beastiezies be coom, missus!’ 
ter?” “Ess um be’—is the way 
il of the travelling menagerie was 
need at the foot of Broadway Hill 


ws anything that’s aggervatin’ to a wo- 


t 
heviw’ a man fussin’ around in her’ which h le vy placed tl 


rht, and notw 


presel 
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presenting one of his earlier novel 
lic Professor Ebers declared 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


upon his shoulder in the summer of 1814, self ascribed to his mother, and that she was a 


( {HARLES READE was born with a chip All that was good in Charles Reade he hi 


England was in a state of belliget woman of great strength of mind and charac 


all Enrope was shaken to its very ter there can be no question She was,as well, 
dation by the rattle of cannon and the a woman of many accomplishments, Haydn 


ists of war. This chip he carried to his having taught her music, and Sheridan epi 


ve in Willesden churech-yard seventy years gram and repartee. She had a perfeet man 


er,ever ready to fight against its displace- ner and wonderful conversationa pov ind 
nt,and armed to the last with a quiver fall certain portions of het correspond , pre 
pithets to be hurled at the man or the in served in this present volume, read 1il 


tution attempting to shake it or to knock tracts from the novels of her so 


t ¢ 


London,” she writes,“ what. i 
Charles does not seem to have been a very fashionable, cliques political, 


ble or tractable little boy. His biogra- und clubs the exception ” 


ers record that he not only robbed hen-roosts great age of ninety, and a I 
hi 


imself a man of tifty, announcing her death, 


fore he came to the age of trousers, but that 


der the slightest provocation he threw the was blotted with his tears from beginning to 


en goods at the heads of his fellow-ma end. Years before he had said of her: “ My 
ders. He was a master of inveetives dur- mother is pre-eminently feminine. She is con 
¢ his oecupaney of the nursery, and it iseasi- sistent in her inconsistency.” His own con 


to be believed that the chip was not often sistent inconsistency was no small part of 
sturbed with impunity even when it nestled) inheritance trom the maternal side of his 


inst the sunny curls of childhood or rested house. 


the collar of a pinafore. During a few All lovers of Charles Reade’s work will 
is of early school life, however,the chip with interest the history of its birth 
is kept ina constant state of agitation, daily growth as he saw and told it himself, and 
thrown to the ground by a brutal master, al- enjoy particularly the glimpse he 
though as often put back in its place by a himself in and at his work. He say 
courageous scholar; for the boy was beaten, studied the great art of Fiction clos 
not subdued. And a new interest is added to teen years before I presumed to write 
the novel “It is Never too Late to Mend” by I was a ripe critic before [ became an artist.” 
the hint dropped in the pages of this Memoir He was indeed ascholar and a student, a great 
of its author, that in it are reproduced—of and a wide reader But he always believed 


course with decided change of scene n himself to be a dramatist rather than a novel- 


dents in his own si hool experiences, The mer Ist He wrote play altel play, failure after 
ciless warden of the romance was a life-like failure in a dramatie if not in a literary point 
reproduction of the rawboned, iron-faced ty of view, until at last, collaborating with Mr. 
rant of the private academy to which had been Tom Taylor, “ A Lady’s Battle,” met with mod 
sent Charles Reade and his brothers almost in rate suecess. This was followed in 1852 by 
their babyhood; and the sorrows of poor Jo- “ Masks and Faces” from the same double pen, 
sephs, the lad who was literally “done to adrama which was by many pers: nus believed 
death” in the jail, were those of young Charles to rank with the best works of Sheridan and 
himself, only slight] 

course, Without the awful termination to the in the professional life of at least one of its 


y overdrawn, happily, of Goldsmith, and which was the turning-point 


lust scene of all; but, alas! also without the authors. He drew from it the story of “ Peg 
sunshine good Mr. Eden carried to the victims Woflington,” its central figure, and was en 
of prison discipline, and to the men, not boys, couraged by it to go on to the end of a profit- 
who had brought their punishment upon them- able, prosperous, and more than commendable 
selves. career. “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” which 

1 Charles Reade. D.C_L.. Dramatist. Novelist. Journal his fellow-novelist Mr. Walter Besant consid 


ist. A Memoir compiled chiefly from his Literary R ers the greatest historical romance in the lan- 
mains. By Cuarves L. Reape and the 
Reape, With Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, ; 
York; Harper and Brothers reputation, and dwarfed, although in some 


1 


guage, published in 1860 fully established his 
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n heresy to say so, the “Romo- of the very serfs born to his manor, and 


fbyy 
SO OLTf 


t lor memory 


wills, bequeath- 


r success 


rs lll 


as ajun 
and spent 
wCcasUS, 


Is how 


famous 

several novels 
h were published later. 
he Army of the 


re ot Se bastopol he was pro 


Danube, 
k of division commander. 
tired to his estates, devot 
ly to the produc 
but high elass, and 
as an intellectual 
interested in 
these 

He 
free- 
a loeal Jus 


HeCAINE 

serfs during 
Cause his 
atte! 


n 161, became 


OW]. 


mong them 


their 


order to see for himself 
] 


properly administered, 


ct schools, and wrote a 


works of 


ice become 


a simple but 
standard 
to remain so for many 


rested the teachings 


Pestament, which he accepted Iit- 


its theory of communism, 


among the pe ople aS 


he people, his children tilling the soil 


iving and dressing as the 
live, he mending the shoes 


Nh compared, 


ith 


! 


on terms of humble equalit hh 


of his own banner. Such 


the 
is the man wl 
Le Vil 


as ple tured So ma 


] 


ketched himself as Konstantit 
novel, and who h 
he several horrible 
feell 
brave met 
, of ¢ 
eultured and the 
days of the 
Mr. Howells, in the 
Mr. Millet’ 


SEO sfopol,* Say 


nmost 


ombatant 
detence of 


duce 
Isa sorrowtul con 


upon our Christianity that Tolstoi’s 


ceptance 


of the message of Christ sh 


him seem World as eccel 


and adds: * i ‘thi 


eres 


loti? , 
lolstoi’s work. 


Which runs 
} 
] 


first to last; Is What makes him great 
all others who have fiction. It de 


written 


much matter w with 


feel 


+} h } | 
CTHrOUgH His col 


not here you begin 


you instantly that the man is mighty 


wes that he 


to surprise or da you with his ar 


but think Cle 


that he is making you 


arly 


feel rightly about vital things with which ‘art 
has often dealt with diabolical indifference 


1 \ 1 1 } } 
GQIAWVO CAL MALE VOLeENn Ce 


No work of Count Tolstoi’s has yet beer 
before English readers under more pleasa 
auspices than this series of wat 


Mr. Howse 


measure of praise for its 


papers, 


troduced by s with the stronges 


author, and the clear 
est, most sympathe tie analys 


s of its author 


beautiful personal chi and 


wondertft 


literary performance, it has had the advai 
vman who knows 


of which it treats, who 


tage of being translated by 
the 


Wal 


has see 


country 


on two contine: who is familiar not 


only with the Russian langu 


Slan 


its, 
iwe, but with Rus 
and who is 


life and custom an muner, 


himself an original and brilliant writer upo 
kindred topies. Mr. Millet very 
the fact that Sebastopol is the 
markable of Tolstoi’s remarkable books. 
er were uttered or penned suc 
ments mM peace as are 


these pictures of war; ney 


makes cleai 
least re 
Ne\ 


h strong argu 


hot 


favor of coutained in 


ersince prices wert 
] 1] . . | . 
privileged to kill, or since millions of murders 
made heroes of men, have battles and slaugh 
ter been brought so close to firesides or mad 
to seem so real to peace-loving, peace-keeping 
t he fee] 


more rightly or to think more clearly about 


mortals: never was world made to 


ill toward 


taught 


that most vital of all things—good-w 
the great 


on that first Christmas Day. 


men since lesson was first 


THE contrast between Sebastopol in the days 
from the 
Russian side, and as it was seen by the autho 


of its tribulation, as Tolstoi saw it 


2 Se bastopol By Count Leo To.stoi Translated 
from the French by Frank D. Mituter. W 
duction by W. D. HowELts With Portrait. 

New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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He 
to Kamiesc 


essels of t 


comfortable deck chai 
hing, watched tf 
nt through a te 
stinetly, he says, tl hel col 
Russian batteries plodi in the sion wl 
renches; Tolstoi and h 1e1 > he could tit 
enduring the ago 


shells the 


In th pages of one 
hh 


iorrid reality; in those of tl 
beautiful spectacle In each 


aphically and literally pictured, and 
ises War is made to seem bad enough. ie contess¢ 
absorb 


second title of his book—“ Moss from 


tone’— Mr. Oliphant shows that the 
like most proverbs, is neater as an 
than as truth. He has rolled about 
ld and over the face of the waters for upon the 


ars; and the list of his published works Since 
s how vast and how varied is the quan phat t 1 


nd the quality of the moss he has gath- — promise 


| 

In the May number of the Magazine was book, 
ieaccountot the interestingspecimens be in m 

i 


ypryne 
ro} 


ithome from * Haifa” during his* Life he has ¢ 


*; and here he recounts his “First of the 


pDISO 
Cc} 


ence in Diplomacy,” his * Adventures 
America,” “Some Sporting Reminis 


A Visit to the Convents of Moldavi 
le with Garibaldi’; and Cal 
t during the mutiny, and ¢ 
nd it during the war of 1857 
suns up in the final chapter, “The Moral of if common 
ll.’ that the more he raced about the world which ha 


ma took as active a part as he could h its Las ha 


itic performances, the more profound 

the conviction foree itself upon him that In the final a 
fit were indeed a stage, and all the men and om Recollectio 
yomen On lt were merely players, there must back over the f 
somewhere be a real life He was always poaprative, and 
groping after this real life in a blind, elusive = gorene cent) 
sort of way, not expecting to find it invariably gion y 7 

1 con | 


ball-rooms or in battle-fields, but stil 


that the retlection that life is earnest 

re likely to force itself upon him when 

t is among murderers of time and murder- 
ers of men than under any other circumstances. 
rhe world, he savs, with its bloody wars, its 


politic al intrigues, its social evils, its re ligious 


SURENCE OLI 
ia and Japan,” et ) 
New York: Harper 
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born in nuneommon 
ed to 


slavery 


He 


his victory won. 


times. fought a hard 
His 


before a 


ana iy see 


made 
[R32 


was, according to 


speech was 


ng society in 
he 
lof the Sl 
hundred times, 
the early abolitionists 


re 


and during 
followed 
»and Fa 


two 


ave Power,” 
The 
euri- 
y now, particularly 
related by a man who was not only 


ast 
strugg are 
ous and instructive readin 
when an 
tness of the scenes he describes, but an 
active icipant in them. He was one of 
1 in the world who have helped to 


story they helped to make. 


eye 


write the h 
The 


int 


neral reader, perhaps, will find more 


him in Mr. Stanton’s portraits of 


erest 


to 
the famous and infamous men he knew than 
pictures of the stirring 
he figured. As a he 


ents from his own personal knowledge 


n his 


which 


persons 


times in 
rule, describes 
and ey 
or observation only, taking nothing at second 
hand; and what is peculiarly to the point, he 

he lh: hing more to say. A 
quality in works of its kind is this, 
sno easy matter for the writer or nar- 
rator of personal reminiscences to remember 


stops when is not 
| 
very 


for it 


rare 


only whiat he himself recolleets! 

He saw Sam Patch jump from the falls in 
Rochester in 1829 never to rise again; he de- 
Martin Van Buren dressed 


snutt broadeloth 


seribes in an ele- 


coat, with an 
vest of a pearl liue, and white 
he heard Dr. Lyman Beecher 
defend himself on a trial for heresy at Cinein- 
nati in 1834, and heard Dr. Beecher’s young son 


colored 
at, 


trousers 5 


gant 
orange cTay 


duc k 


Heury say publicly to his sire in the Synod, 
“}ather, you are plagued good at twisting, but 
if you can twist your creed on to the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith you can twist better 
than I think you can”; he knew Benjamin R. 
Haydon, the eecentric painter; he replied to 
cerfain uncomplimentary utterances of Thomas 
Campbell’s in regard t 
American he more than in- 
sinuates that the author of “Gertrude of Wy- 


oming” 


o American poetry and 
institutions, and 


on that oceasion had been drinking 
too much wine; he heard Carlyle call Victor 
Hugo “a glittering humbug”; he rode ten miles 
in the rain and over country roads to listen to 
a sermon by Sydney Smith; and he saw and 
knew almost every man who was worth see- 
ing o1 either in the mother 
country or his own, during his eighty years of 
busy active life. It is not often that the man 
of such wide and long and varied experiences 
combines with keen observation the faculty 


knowing 


worth 


of recording his impressions so clearly, so hon- 
vith so much kindly feeling, and with 
such charity toward all, 


estly, 


“ BloGRAPHY,” wrote a certain great biog- 
rapher in “The Idler” in 1759 


“biography is 
of all the various kinds of narrative writing 
tuat which is most eagerly read and most easi- 


ly applied to the purposes of life.’ This was 


uttered almost a quarter of a century befor, 
the publication of * The Lives of the Poets 
and when a series of biographies such as My 
John Morley has conceived and carried out 

successfully could neither have been desig 

nor executed in England. 
English Men of Letters? are avowedly address: 
to the general public with a view both of st 
ring and satisfying an interest in literatu 
and its great topies in the minds of those w 
have to run as they read, 


The lives of t 


An immense cla 
are growing up, and must every year increas 
on both sides of the Atlantic, whose educatic 
will have made them alive to the importa 
of the masters of our literature, and capabl 
intelligent curiosity as to their performance: 
Mr. Morley intended his series to give the mea 
of nourishing this curiosity to an extent tl 
shall be copious enough to be profitable 
knowledge and life, and yet be brief enoug 
to serve those whose leisure is seanty 

Each one of these biographical sketches is thi 
work of the one English Man of Letters of t 
present day best qualified to perform his task 
either by reason of personal knowledge of li 
subject and of his subject’s aims and hopes, o1 
because of deep insight into and close stud 
of his subject’s achievements. Professor Hux 
ley wrote of * Hume,” William Black of “Gold 
smith,” Anthony Trollope of “ Thackeray,” Hen 
ry James of * Hawthorne,” J. A. Froude of * Bun 
yan,” David Masson of * De Quincey,” Edmund 
Gosse of “ Gray,” Austin Dobson of * Fielding, 
and Mr. Morley himself of “ Burke.” The othe1 
biographies have come from the pens of writers 
equally well prepared by habits of thought and 
association to do full justice to the quality and 
character of the particular man with whom,as 
Men of Letters, they themselves are most in 
sympathy. When‘ Johnson’s Lives” were pub 
lished in 1779-81, half of the men who figure in 
the present series had not yet begun to make 
their marks, or to make them broad and bright 
enough to warrant this lasting recognition ot 
their services. And all England hardly cor 
tained then halfa dozen men capable of appr 
ciating these marks, or of expressing in terse, 
clear, scholarly, critical English their appre- 
ciation, as is shown in each one of the two- 
scores of volumes, with its individual author, 
which Mr. Morley has presented to the world. 

These books are not only admirable as biog 
raphy, and valuable because of the character 
of the men whose work they are and of the men 
whose works they celebrate, but they are pub 
lished at a price which brings them within the 
range of the poorest student who reads at all 
Appearing now in the “ Handy Series,” in com 
pact, neat little volumes, each one of which 
literally can stand alone, they are a living tes 
timony to the fact that this is not only an age of 
good literature, but of a good literature which 
is cheap. 

5 English Men of Letters. Edited by Jonn Moriey 
12mo, Cloth, 75 Cents per Volume. Also in ** Harper's 
Handy Series.” New York: Harper and Brothers 
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f parody, t 

flattery 
then Mr. Hage 

himself tl 

Vriter of ron 
condem >] 1 d, travestied, trans 
ana rea i i Vy voung win 

S time, an ] ore till sell llis re 


le popularity S » than onee been 
scribed to the n ! ion against the 
] 


it and pointless fiction l yes which 


s no story, has 1m rinning, and never 


he natural craving on the part of 

ial novel-reader for some sharp men 
mulant after a long succession of liter 
ve-o’clock Teas 


The Witeh’s Head,* one of the earliest of ll val | | bad are lot 
Mi Hageard’s works, Dorothy accuses Ernest and the gentiemen are poo! specime sot 
f being as dull as the dullest thing in the This of course does not apply to the better 


rid, and asks him what he believes the dull of British novelists, represented by s 


thing in the world to be. “I don’t know.’ good men an ood women who w1 


e answers, awakening. “Yes, I think Ido; decent people on both sides of t 
American novel!’ She acknowledges the bunt to a large class of romancers 
efinition to be perfect; and “as dull as an happ is rarely reprinted here, 
American novel” is accepted as the acme of seems to be extensively read at 
sh novel at least. Mr. No matter how bad the America 


ness in one Et 


Haveard himself is never dull, and he is al When it is bad, it is respec 


able 


is decent. But of how many three-volume = specting. Its natura 


], necessary 
tories of the present day bearing the imprint good sides to their characters, the 
of British publishers can this be said? A con which they are pictured is cleat 
stant and professional reader of novels, both eal, the dialogue they speak is 
English and American, a reader who reads from or nearly all profanity; a 

i sense of duty, and not to be amused,one who average American novel 

s in seareh of good work, no matter what its vhich it is not 
nationality, and who feels no insular or conti- and butter and 

ental prejudice, cannot help being struek by ter than constan 

he marked contrast not only in literary style, English novel Engl rsp 

in moral tone, between the There are not many dull | 


nanees of the two countries. and p: i larly gard’s Dawn? o n The Witeh’s 


by the poverty of humor ; ales, naturally a p minded man, 


thing is made t m very impure. 
ine’s golden tresses. A wealth of golden hair ning, exciting, and intere 
is inherent in and entailed upon some one } r t land “the fig 
feminine character in every English novel of ‘he Witeh’s Hea 


t] ] ] 


le present day which is not dull. Our aresfoot thrashes his cousin Georg 


/ is the whole book 


1 insatlantie nove list, too, is vague, and as he verv first pawe ot Dan » and Georg 
ould himself say “ shaky,” ! . He ny ‘ set Tl Carestoo 
very fond of using what 

orical present,” 

The Wit 


iARD 16m<¢ 
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the Little Palm, sees and takes pa 
Homerie lights during his life in J 


as showing Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Bar Harbor D 
iefthe man who is an American novel in the best sense, anc 


1 . 
erea’ King Sol very sense, of the word. Its scenes, incidents 


not so dialogues, and characters are American; it 
them written by an American woman on Amel 


were oll, and it is published for Ameri reac 


wrnored 4 by an American house. It isa ple dome 


on of the ad tic story, told in the first person by an hone 
ories With which self-respecting fox-terrier dog 
are good and whose manne 


and 10 318 in £ 
biographical advent 
Maltese eur of low degree, who \ 
the north of England, and who pass 
pated life among the most disreput 
least dull personage » be found 
don or Paris. 
Dame Trot, the belle 
les the Ninth was Ih ate at Duck Pond 
istin of the pre vy, a gentlemanly dog 
and th Whom she subsequent! 
le Veaux happy, innocent life. 
mimer of 1564 in the manner in 
for the Hu- “If Paul cocks up his ears, I 
homes in I run about, snifting 


share each other's JOYS, 
dog-biseuit. If at times I have to compla 
little brusquerie Alh Thy bye loved consort, 
evht tendency to snub or satirize, I bid n 

self reeall his sterling virtues, his tried 

that time th: proved qualities of head and heart.” Paul 
with beards. He had sentiment for Trot is equally tender and trust 
a small plumed cap,a ing. He encourages her to write her chrom 


breeches, stocking i cles of days and nights on the beautiful Maine 


ort boots, the legs of whic} coast, and while he is hardly willing to eall 


Simon the armo her actually gifted as an author, he, cordially 
vht steel corselet, admits that she has a certain facility of ex 
rn jacket when pression, and an indisputable power to interest 
sot Fort Caroline; the average reader of transient literature. 
ms With his All of this she most assuredly has, without 
he earried a eing dull, or ever forgetting her sex and 
asmall what is due to it. She describes the tumult 
at his belt. of the sea, the wild exhilaration of the air, 
ive figure in the old- vith the blue sky looking down on the havoc 


of the San Au ] 


gustin of to- the storm has made; the riotous waste of 


lull” as the common ocean, broken into seething billows, and laced 


modern civilization with flyingsurf. She tells in homely, patheti 
nglish towns in Eng- language the story of the domestic tragedy 
s in his poekets and Which wrecks the life of Christy’s erandmeo 


ther at Witeh Cove, and which has | 


to honest Christy himself his inh ice of 


sathed 


0OF. Illus 4 Bar Harbor Days. By Mrs. Burron Harrison, Au 

niform with thor of Golden-Rod,” et« lllustrated by Harry 

vy York: Har Fenn and W.H. Hyper. 16mo,Cloth, $1 25. New York 
llarper and Brothers. 
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rked success of 


peared 


, , 
, show how 


is considered. 


rid, Mrs. Sherwood says 
Where there are so many persons ask 
the correct t] 


CommuUnIty vg line 


correct,” as il is vast conglome 


know! United States of 


country is be 
ly renewed by the sudden mak 
normous fortunes, and is being 


emphasized by Lhe ibsence of ar 


ike a hereditary ruling class. There i 
0 aristocracy here—and happily suel 
‘ hich has the 1 I 


hat is called tl 


tselt ** Soc 


it and title 


i@¢ fashion But in what 


lh What Cais 


iety,” the belief is current that fas] 


must be set, and that somebody n 
Society” in America is necessarily intlu 


ind shaped by observation ane 


iuSt set 


al imita 


of the Social Usages of the limited 


t 


ve refinement and taste 
Manners, good and bad 


ho come here, 


,and by close st 


, ol thre foreigners 
Mc n and women ¢ clue 


t..3 
bed in 


the Old World, and 


ial creee 1 born 


th a faith in blue blood, protess to find, and 
» doubt do tind, modern Ameri« 


Ne York, Newport, Saratoga, and Mount De 


, and vulgar. But is it more 
fast or more furious than the society of Lon 
don, Brighton, Chatham, and Dover? J 


es are committed everywhere 


an society 


sert fast, furious 


[cess 
in fashion’ 
lame, even in court cireles, and if the English 


novels discussed on a precedin 
mirror up to English nature, 
more low-toned than English h 


lo counteract the natural tends hey to vul 


¢ page hold the 


gh life itself. 


Sherwooc 
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1h 


y-day 


se 1h 


out otit 


author of a book 


N 
Wl 


oO matter 


tte 
han 


nh ana 


V¢ its 


ist contain its disputed 


d authorities on social 


iothing y actual ex 


t] 


hers have la 


bored 


of knowing too much, 


ng of things, 


things which 


ale 


to 


» be considered 


is overcome 
cise of comimn 


ad perception 


ind wrong, and by 
of wha 


iS pl 


d in tl 


witl 


ness 1 


t her readers 


li 
all 
on 
ot 
an 


W 


obably the best 


is country 


1 thoughtful 


t 


l neg 
them 
worth 
mpol 


these 


ant 


ot 


courtesy 


Ss the very essence ot 


to the beast 


e mankind in so many 


of Mr 


pf 


rat 


Meat 
or Won 


rs came 1 


11th 


Kl} 


ible, 


owledge 


n his 


like 


so 


W 


f bin 


ays 1s 


V's volume of discourses 
ven.® Mr. Mead’s Sam- 
nto Mr. Mead’s posses 
raw boned, countrified 


of the world 


Society. 


disposition : 


Human beings were 


Lever he 


nad the 
rad hu 


He 
vh 


] 


il 


he wa 


er be 


id bee 


Was! 


0 had 


as mal 


s afraid, and 


en treated w 


he 


ith 


or of 
Phere 
had a 


so many of his class, 
the 
the 
“ard was hard words. 


only 


only 


abso 


h misunderstood from 


want of thoug 


rt his feeling 


ht 


of his 


gs rathe. 


omore awkward than 
failed in trying to use 


vy capabilities of men 


improvement as the farm hand 


] 


cer prope rsocial euida 


(tra 


3 furn 
tte of 


rue 


h, tl 


Lise 


ning | 


vy deseri 


and 


ng to the 


ie Pan 
alph: 
ases 


horses 


and Defects: 


Vv gentieness 


bed by Mr. Me: 


intelligently 


nee, 


aie 
id 


uy 


His 
1 firm 
who 


m all 


horse and to his man 


greatly aided b 


the Saddle 


y the 


ished by Mr. Gray-Par 


dwelt 


ts and * Points” of the 


] 
ibetical seque 


NeE 


an 


swith 


ad the 


the necessary but 


lex Phe we 
know—or th 


ork 
ink 


Ss as 


they 


as to the uninitiated, 


ime that : 


y THEODORE 
RKER 
srothers 


a‘ hand” 


H 


Square 


MEAD 


SVO., 


is four inches, or a third of a foot, and who w 
be able to caleulate mentally that a horse mi 
suring fifteen hands stands just five feet 

in his shoes. The grand lesson of the 
howeve r, Is a mol il one; of more Mn port l 
than the cause of “ Staggers,” “Glande: 
and * Founders,” or the methods of “ M« 
ng,” “Backing,” or “Leaping.” It is t 
manners maketh horse as well as man,that 1 
polite person regardeth the feelings of 
beast, and that in following the humane syst« 


of training horses the trainer himself is train: 


Miss MuLock’sUnknown ¢ moan 8 isthe upp 


portion of that Green Isle of the Sea of whit 
politically just now the world he ars so mu 
but concerning which topographically 
feels that the world is wickedly ignorant 
the north of Ireland the author of “Jol 
Halifax” found, last season, a region strane 
beautiful in its desolation, and as isolated ai 
as unexplored by her fellow-country-peopl 
if it had been in the wilds of Africa instead ot 
but twenty-four hours distant from Lond: 
and Edinburgh, or only twelve hours distant 
from Dublin itself. She had caught a glimpse 
a number of years ago of this country, m 
known until that time even to her; and tl 
impression if made upon her then was s 
charming that nothing she has seen in all the 
fair lands through which she has since tray 
elled has been able to obliterate it 

Miss Mulock—it is pleasant to call hex 
the name she bore when she was first know 
to her American readers—has many kind words 
to say not only for Ireland, but for the Iris! 
of the north; and she dwells particularly upor 
the fact, so constantly ignored in England as 
well as in America, that the land is people 
by two races of men as distinet from each oth 


er as the Cornishman is distinet from the coel 
ney, or the Highland Scot from the native of 
Land’s End; and that the phrase “So Trish’ 

not always a complimentary epithet-—in 
cludes types of character as opposite as the 
poles. On the Antrim coast, for instance, th 
manners, the faces, and the very accent of the 
people are so strongly marked that the most 
trained eye and ear can with difficulty distin 
guish them from the Lowland Scots on the 
other side of the Channel. 

The frishman is a curious, impulsive, and 
much-abused creature, who has never had a 
fair chance except in fiction or on the stage, 
where Lever and Lover and Boucicault and 
Sheridan have done him full justice, and have 
made him anything but “dull.” With Miss 
Mulock to paint in glowing colors the beauties 
of the Northern End of the land he lives in, ane 
with Mr. Gladstone to fight in Parliament foi 
the civil rights of the population of the South, 
perhaps the Irishman’s good time will com: 
soon, and last long. 

An Unknown Country. By the Author of * 


Ha lite ix, Gentleman.”’ Illustrated. 8yo, Cloth 
: Harper and Brothers 





OHN KEATS 


nteresti 


sensuous 


a figures 1 | 1 rature Phe 


ad tore 


wondel 
asked 
one wi 
ali Zing, 


raved t uy 


he than brass 


of such extrava 


ss condemnation 


Byron 


piece ot 


pretty pa 


next to Wordswortl 


s too late 


to cheer o1 
vrote, * His work is flush 
vhts of faney, : 
ih flowers ol 
ced and bewilde 
impossible to 


etness, or to shut our 


lavishly 


uutments the yY 8O 


y when almost half a 


enti 


iit justice was done to 


his memo. il manners were torgot 
en, and that 1 virtu vere recorded in sub 
ili water. 
author of “ Hyper on” 
associated now with tl 
iis first biographer. 

t ary Remains of Joli 
Richard Monckton Milnes, 


was publis in 1848, and a rey 


hed in L 


edition appeared in L867. 


midon sed 
Iu the mean time lov 
san , } 

ers of Keats and the students of his works have 


acquire dm 


v information regarding his 
carect i have what 


facts in 


ich ne 
, 
personal that 
, 1 
established 


shown 
' 


, , 
LOW be 


were 


his life are not exaetly as Lord Houghton, 
had 


although, of uuwittingly, 

them. 
“y the prese lit 

of all the 


rone 


course reyore 
I ’ 
me nted 


Mr. Sidney (¢ 


olvin 
nemoir has had the advant: 
literature on the subject 


has 
ng 


which 
before, and has written ‘The 


lish Men of Letters” 


series, in neeordance with 


of knowledge, a Life of Keats 
Which is most admirable and most valuable i 
all respects. 


He present state 


It contains not only entirely new 


1977 m 
lemo, CLOth, 


ers.””) New Y 
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il chapter, that on 
his subject, Mr. Co 
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descent between the gre: poets of that a 


those of to-day upon whow posterity has 
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iigment; and his own estimate 
hieh He eal him the 
ririt that ived since Shaks 
ue Marcell 


5 most 
has 
us of | nelish song; and 
literature ha 
What Keats might 


Stediman 


s death our S 


is Mi 
of the 


says, he had 
cvift of years,” of course 


vhat he 
the axiom ot 


Was Is 
fain 
r ot le s foreve! 


aut) a yoy 


Socte 
Brow) 


become 


tv in England, 
ble Clubs whiel 
so fashionable in 
irdly accept without appeal the 
ll of Keats’ 

from the 
vs of Mi 


lie presel 


ers and of all of 
s of Lord Hough 
Colvin, that 


t century has caught 


da 


Sidney 


WETS, 


+ 
rut 


hntie Shaksp re dropper d. 
for his fame 


rh 
teach th 


Mnourowh coun 


ixter to make him compre 
e bea ity oft his Versé 
vho were fortunate enough to 
| Mr. Browning himself 
highest the 


ition to offer to the unfortu- 


praise and 


poet who died fifteen years before 


his own first drama, was give 


‘Paracelsus” was by no means 


but it was accepted at once by 
if 


nding, and 


of h 
Mi 


vere capable of j gave 


hardly out 8 teens, a posi 


ish poets. Stedman ealls 


Tt production strictly 


and that 


speak 
if 
the 


al aialowte Is as 


for analytic power as are 
Keats for pure beauty 

is.” which is a dramatie and some- 
of the Faust,” 


1837 | writ 


ed version story of * 


Vv “Stafford, ten 


the titular part with 
R46 all of the 


ho plaves 
and before 


( hy bear 


hed in England. 
A Blot in the ‘Senteheon” 
the “Seutceheon,” 


*“ Colombe’s 


on as it 
Birthday’ (1844), 
cg ivedy” (1845 lave just been 
Eng edit 
liam J. Rolfe, and uniform with 
Poems of Robert 


ve 


Is SO 


series of * lish Classies,” 
Browning, 
Mr. Rolfe 


volumes has been 


lLabont a ar ago 
ration of these 
Miss Hersey, a most enthusiastic, 


of Mr. 
‘ 
ose critical judgment, combined 


nd sympathetic admirer 


, and constructive faculty, 
er peculiarly for her pleasant task. 


e’Scutcheon, and Other Dramas,? is 


i long and 


valuable “* Introduc 


pplemented by pages of 


many 


er Dramas. By 


W.d 
Uni 


ites, by 


ith Portrait 


2 


~ 


elaborate “ Notes,” and has the advantage of 
an interesting letter from Mr. Lawrence Ba 
rett upon the produetion, under his mana 
ment, in Washington and 
the I 
ts t 
Therold 


acter, 


in other citie 

ted States,of the drama which 
to the book. Mr. Barrett 
a clear and perfectly outlined chan 

ad to all the rt 
theatre, and Mertoun and Mildred a 

of whom he felt 


equalled in the whole range of dramatie lite 


tle sa 
| 
suit requirements ¢ 
Hi 
stage Jovers were 
ature by the unfortunate young persons wh 
represented the rival houses of Montague 
Verona, fol all 
vorld has wept sinee Shakspere’s day. He 


that “A Blot the 


generous and intelligent stag 


Capulet in and whom 


Saw in *Secutcheon,” 

e manageme 
could be made to take e) 
than 


ready 


en a higher place 
an oaetin as a closet 
with 


from Mr. Browning himself, he prepared it for 


Y play, and mneeting 


encouragement and sympath 


the stage by a few verbal 
cutting of the text. In 
tragedy opens with the 
act, taking the 

formal of 
othe made 
fully the 


changes and a slight 
his arrangement the 
the 
hie 


na 


second 
at 
Mertoun, and th 
Mr. Barrett 
to the present 


scene ot 


first spectatol once tot 


reception s 
alterations 
indicated in 
edition of the poem 

Mr. Rolfe credits Mr. Barrett rather than Mi 
Browning with “the great stage point” in Act 
ITI., Scene 2, Mildred Mertoun’s 
hat and cloak where he had thrown them be 
fore the cle They te 
theirown story at once, and her ery—* Ahi! this 

youve murdered Henry Met 
so terribly thrilling in 


by 
Notes 


when finds 


strug with Tresham. 
speaks for you ; 
toun” the original, is 
made even more, if possible ,so in Mr. Barrett's 
version, 

Dickens urged Macready to present the dra 
ma and to play the part of Tresham, now as 
sumed by Mr. Barrett, but he put it into the 
Phelps, and it did not outlive a 


single week on the stage of Drury 


hands of 
Lane, al 
though Miss Helen Faucet took the part of 
Mildred. Its creat success in this country af 
half a century of but 
another strong argument in favor of the state 


tel almost oblivion 


Is 
ment previously made in these columns that 
the acting play is the strongest and most e1 
during form of dramatic literature. 


The 


by 


three volumes of Franklin 
Collection? edited me, es 2, 
McCaskey, were noticed briefly a few mont 

The Fourth Number, which 


appeared, like its predecessors contains two 


first 
Song 


THE 


Square 


ao, has just 


hundred favorite Songs and hymns of sterling 
merit, presented at a price which brings them 
Within the reach of all 
form with Rolfe’s Series of English ¢ 
16mo, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 42 cents 
llarper and Brothers 
3 The Franklin Square Song Collection 

Hundred Favorite Songs and Hymns f 
Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Sele 
McCaskey Svo, Paper. 50 cents: 
Cloth, $1. New York: 


who care for simple 


assics. S\ 


New 


cted 
Joards, 60 cent 


Harper and Brothers 
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nusi und who does not 
it features of these books are 
is scattered through tl 
and original 


d to the 


vrence, 
Hoatme 
note of led MeMOTY 
» of the oars, the fiiehit of his bark «lk 
swilt rap dls, and all those new and 
Impressions to which 
eenly a V« And the sin 
M il 


wy Vi Ul 


S ih simple, ho 


lawl 


ls, is one of tl 1 t l or I L who does 


From Charles Kk ind with all 
MeCaskey quotes the et ale ( “The Rose of P 

tle Tom and of h little Sw he . iby, a lara gs a y 

ked his little gt sat Vendale wi al two millions of dollar 
flowers, until, by ason of her many a liant, perhaps, as the * Moonstone 


| ] t . { 


she could no long 1 vbroad, and then the * Hoggarty Diamo 
] 


ldren, wh y ve been her children’s 


| ked it for het As she 


old age, what shes 


be her wedding 
y which the el 


not always unde 


cour 
vy tender and very sad, and 
van, When all the world is young, | 
all the ti “ 
you “creep home { * VOuUrP piace 
ul, the spent ai Wekiln among, God grant 
ow ll find one lad, you loved when all vinter morning before 


| 
is young wz The words were only the body le of lie combat t 


says, the soul of the song was knots, tlung 1 


} } 


‘ar old woman’s sweet fuce and sweet nmpon the oper 


voice, and the sweet old air to which she sang; guaterma 1 


nd these, alas! eam | papel Phe 
wuthor of the * t Bab * has snueceeded 
making them all seem very real, however; “ King Solomon’ 

umd Mr. MeCaskey is to be thanked for put irse, thie 

ting them on paper in his colleetion, as well 

is for preserving other words and other musi 

of the men have done ! € I 

the world than the men 


made its laws. 


IN Harper's Weekly of the Lith 
the present year appeared the first chapter ot 
The Rose of Paradise, being a deta led ae- 
count of certain adventures that happened to 
Captain John Mackra,in connection with the 

of Paradise j ‘oh By VARI 


the Author ( loth 
ind Br 
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the the nd for some time in 
Eng done his best to learn the ways 
of t ( t t The gulf between 
t ita ttle gulf, across 
! uight may easily spring. He 

iva sso is the white man, 

EXCE ( er is more inventive and 
iv i i save ind except uso tiat 
thie e Knew him sto a large ex 
té ‘ ie creed ot monev: and le 
came I depressing conclusion that in all 
( ‘ e and the child of civiliza 
entie > that “civilization is only 

Savaly 4 The Christianized young 
hilt t l nero nd and round to 
tlic a ot ) ind of tomtoms, she has a 
ti ‘ pigments d powders, she has a 
Taste i $ her hair and beads on het 
neck, | ma Ways she shows, as her bro 
thers t vay show, that touch of nature 
\ ( male is all | Phis, however, did 
not ce Mr. Q ermain trom great and grim 
simugl savages whenever occasion ot 
fered, a ynetimes when it did not; but it 


With a eapital N 





when creation 


age ] 
is ct i l detiled as yet by sweiltel 
ine humanit And it enabled him also to 
conti ( ord to the vocabulary ot 
hig vord that is much needed to 
vive rest to rd much worn. Inthe Zuludia- 
lect ve jeans “extravagant praise” 
lire ed. And Allan Quatermain wiil 
have 2 fulfilled his mission if “ bon 
vel! L ers out of reat and grim ex 
Istence ey) it method of adnmithistering 
( OU t'¢ 
In stro ce rast to its fighting side there 
ire n touches of sentiment and many evi 
dence irewad appreciation of human na- 
tur ‘ resent volume of Mr. Haggard’s, 
Wile vestive of the Blackmore-Hardy 
Schoo ) it has never before been 
credits 1 neging One of these. at 
least, \ hear quoting in full. Speaking of 
the sil syvinj} iv shown him by his friends 
in his \ ow for the loss of his boy Hai 


3, by-the-way, from the 


of others that we really de 


rive suppol our da hours of grief, and not 
from t I 1 \ h often only serves to il 
rita Before a storm the game always 
herd tiie cease their calling!” 
{| Quatermain,” take it all in all, is the 
best piece of work Mr. Haggard has yet done. 


Mr. William Henry Bish- 
her Lost Provinces® has just 


A NEW « t of 


‘ rr , } 
bee ssued from thre press. lo the generat 


ulers of the highe r kind of light 


6 ¢ J t Provinces A Journey in 
Me Sout ( nia, and Arizona, by way of 
Cuba WH. Bisu t r of ** Detmold,”’ * The 
House M t Prince.” et With Numerous 
Iilust : e\ ind Enlarged Edition. 12mo, 
Cloth, $ Ne Y Harper and Brothers. 


literature represents d yy Detinold” and + T) 
House of a Merchant Prince,” Mr. Bis] ops! 
ly associated with the clever 


Is ol romances 


has written. But he has proved himself to 


Itivated n 
town 


familiar not only with cu odern s 


ciety as it is found in MANSIONS In 
Middle States, but with the “ Fish and M« 


Maine Islands,” as well as with the 


}1 
tive habits and surroundings and with 
ancient listory of the men who live in o 
own continent south of the Rio Grande. 

It has taken many years of obliterating t 
nd many volumes of sympathetic Literatur 
to cause the citizens of the United States 
foreet the exciting days of the Texan 


Mexican difficulties, and to overcome the ho 


est North American prejudice long exist 
against the “ Greasers,” whom General Scott 
and General Taylor and Lieutenant Gra 
fought and vanquished at Cerro Gordo, Buena 
Vista, and Monterey; and in the breasts ot 


4 


not a few Notthern stockholders of Mexic 


ver mines this sentiment of antagonism has 
| Mr. Bishop, ho 


to Mexico, Sout 


not been extinguished vet. 
, 


his journey 


ever, in making 


ern California, and Arizona, succeeded in chan 


ging his own ideas of the subject, and in « 
tilling in the minds of his readers a greatet 


respect tor the people of Mexic d tor the 


ive 


oO 


civil institutions than had previous 


XIstec 


He studied their political, social, and in 
trial life, and presents them generally in a ne 
light. 


has been done to develop the country, to oD 


and more admirable Hie shows what 


it up to modern civilization, to promote its 


minerals it 
Mor 


customs, costumes, ; 


dustries, and to cather its rich 
the pockets of home and alien investors. 
than this, he pietu 


res 
scenery 1n a most interesting way ; and not tli 
least enjoyable contributions to his book are 
the engravings of his own pencil sketches ot 


What he Mi 
Bishop went to Mexico for the first time in tl 


saw and describes in his text. 


( 
early spring of L881, sailing by way of Cuba 
and working his way in a northerly direction 


through the lost provinces to Tombstone.w here 


American civilization has shown itself to be 
anything but a failure, and where the un- 
played-out Caucasian is in strong moral and 


physical contrast with the effete and priest 
ridden descendants of the Aztecs he had just 
left. 


then were published after his return in a book 


The results of what he saw aud learned 


Which attracted much attention and received 
>» the United States and 
England, but in Mexico itself. At the end 
of six years he publishes a new edition, con 
ta supplementary 
“ Mexico Revisited,” in which he sums up the 
of that 
shows the results of the new enterprises and 


much praise, not only it 
in 
ning entitled 


a chapter 


occurrences intervening period, and 
stirring industrial activity for which such san- 
raised; leaving Mexi- 
than when he 
it better 


guine expectations were 
co in a mueh better condition 
found it, and prophesyit for 
things to come. 


1g still 
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ess and Badness, table in the palace for ar rnorant serva 
fo. ! or, We \ out respeet for bra s Having none f 
ned from Thiers ow1 to cast into the sewe 
to Marquis thi I) hort e and perhaps not altogetl 
irt tv: and the true tale, withits unwritten moral, Linis 1 | 
e chapte thre is told in the first chapter of Things Seen, anc 
‘In the Rue Saint dated May 17, 1838, two days after Talle 
ivwdasewer.’ hh died. The last chapter, bear y date IR&75, co 
palace he found tains the list of the men Hugo had known, t 
nd he freely re authors of the things he had seen, with 
1 oft the cutter to apotheosis to Genius and Goodness mentiones 
his neighbor who above. Inthe intervening chapters, arranges 
wears fine linen chronologically, he describes what he saw of 
the funeral of Napoleon in 1840, of the deat 
mpression this in of the Duke of Orleans in 1842, of a soirée 


s Victor Hugo M. Guizot’s in 1846, of the funeral of Made 
h his work, selle Mars and the death of Madame Ad 


hilippe in 1848, 





emselves fan I 1 1847, of tl 

ol one of a and of the 1850. These, 
does not veest taken almo i few of the 
ed “ Hugwoesque things whic ribed in 

s Misérables.” nor two hundred ined in tl 

story of a Crime.” work. They were not things which everybody 


Saw oF could see, for few men ot hi S tle have 
seen so much; and their great charm is the 
simplic¢ ty and the directness with which the y 


» 
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meted i ( biaree 
( tled The 
\ i d udmurably 
| Mrs. J. Gonino and 
\ ~ ( preface lL in ex 
I f the pen of Mh 
| | of the “Non American 
M. ( delegate of his 
{ to Mexico in 1857 
i I g a intent s, but 
e edge of hat lhe 
1 purs Nearly a 
‘ er, better prepared in 
) utluential supporters 
d with numerous docu 
vathered in the 
ri mises of knowledge in 
( 1 to throw some last 
rht upon one of the most 
f the history of ma In the 
P by to Mr. Lorillard he 
e « ¢ the progress of 
closet as well as in tli 
eM rramme laid d« Nn 
{ | r vard the reconstruction of 
e passed a iV und that 
( na Om hed his object 
1 sufficiently that 
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since both Humboldt and Ste phe ns affirmed it 


fifty years ago, whi 


SOME iS lmplled, 





hot asserted, by the ancient chroniclers the 
elves M. Charna satistied that he ha 
proved the origina ibitants of the co 
to ive co om the ¢ tren Eas 

ong after the ] d; and he bases his state 
ments upon the fact it their architecture 
Ss eth of the Japa s Stoseem idel i 

i that their decorative designs rese ‘ 
t se of the ¢ eCSé id that their custon 
] tS. s pt ( u lg Castes, and po 
recall those of the Malays 

The Toltees, 1 . es, were one of the Na 
huan tribes which from the seventh to the 
1 rteenth ce ries spread over Mexico and 
Central Ame) i hey ere, by Common con 
S of histo t most cultured of all thei 
race, and better acqual ted than any of their 
eighbo he ae Ss of perpetuating 
the traditic of t l quity and their o1 
v They invented hieroglyphs and charac 
ers whic wranged after a certain method 
recorded their 1 0 ( SkInNS OF a Nn s 
Oo iloe and pain eaves; or they preserved 
thew \ ils b l ins OL | 3 OF Cilte " 
colors, and also 1 SELED pie ille SOV il so vs 
This ma rot 1 y | i Maps, KNOTS 
the knots are Chinese ind of s O'S 
handed down from father t SO] und th ] 
come to the pres t time All t il he ‘J 
tees did was well done md their art ane ! 
tecture were not o1 eraceful, bu icate 
the wood-cuts of the Tolte potter IE 
82-3) and of the Toltee crosses page do) fu 
prove. 

M. Charna has written his book in a mat 
has been ably followed by his translatoi 





noting their 


establ 


Tula, their deve lopme nt on high pia 








e teaus ‘ 
disruption of their empire, telling how V 
transmitted their industries and mechanical 
arts to the people who succeeded them, and 
lastly following them in their exodus, and 


finding the traces of theit 


ation every 
the region of Central America. Phe 
expedition brought bi 


civiliz 
where in 





aps 


With it photog 


and plaster casts of the bass-reliefs and hiero 


glyphie inscriptions it found, 


copies Of Which 


have been presented to the Smithsonian 





tute Washington and to the French gove 
ment, and are reproduced in the illustratio 
to this volume. ‘To the conspicuous genero 
ty of an American citizen and to the indefati 
gable labors of a Freneh « xploret the world 


owes no small debt of gratitude for this work, 


which brings within the reach of our present 
civilization these relies of a civilization which 


has been too long forgotte n and ignored. 
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} f tl said negro « res a brave and 
( I © re ird due tO so great 
M < er t S to 
‘ rnc l to the Colonial 
( American ott I's 
1 er, 1775. Mr. B rot 
t fre egroe ood 
the side of white ‘ I ‘ 
ir they ¢ eres e Pre 
t gene! orce!l S 
\ re r 4 
‘ ot thie o ters 
ere sa rong fee ‘ 
enli ent. b e 
e ¢ ‘ { i re 
( \\ Wns s stl | 
{ mrate o wiizat Ss « 
e Re t und that even 
, \ G ) dup iit 
te sole st foug 
\ erien dependence from 
| | ‘ e. from Valley Forge 
d from Saratoga to You 
of t negro troo in our late 
3 the of 3 work too 
e co ( el bie ] n { 
{ is ne « 1 St « i 
» all the literature of the ul 
mpearer 
' t of the Drum-Beat of the 
\ vet quite sc ir to the 
+8 O1 of our 
, unds reveille the ear 
) er mol sin 1066 when 
\ f N wmiady on the battle of Has 
i Saxons, or Angles, divided 
d gave their estates, and titles 
‘ re to the bravest of his own 
| is e foundation of that law 
f hich has sprung the feudal 
ft] ma ch separates the titled 
tly from the heirs of the sub 
s s and Britons, who became the 
people,’ and have been the bone and 
‘ ition tk SO maby venerations. 
Mr. ¢ eves that the war between the 
\ = he. sections of the United 
vegan in April, 1861, and lasted 
\pi Ee vas simply a contlict of ideas 
s. Five hundred and forty years 
No i conquest of England three 
ed from London with the first per 
king settlers in America Out of 
{ dred and five persons who landed 
\ 1, Some sixty were men who toiled 
ell $ hile the remainder regard- 
e ves as gentlemen, and consequently 
fi vrior to their fellow-voyagers; and so 
( ul of the James River was carried 
Vation ; the First Period of the 
from its Outbreak to the Close 
i ES CARLET CorFiIn, Author 
. Libs he Boys of ‘%6," ete. Pro 
Square &v Ornamental Cloth 
BON \ 1 <: Harper and Brothers 





that feeling of class distinetion, that sense of 


Iperiority and antagonism to manual labor 


of any kind, which had existed on English so 
during those five centuries and a half. Four 
teen years later a band of sett ers eql lin num 
bo but differing greatly in so ral lean 
ed Up ha roe k bound shore Wi h the st ea 


New England. They called themselves Pil 
grims, and they were poor in everything br 
courage and faith: labor with them was 1 
only a necessity but is looked upon as a 
quty and a pris lieve, In their estimation ale 
ess led to vice and industry to virtue Ho 
marked was the contr between the fee ’ 
ind sentiments and habits of the two seet 
ill the world knows. There were good men 
and true on both sides of the imaginary geo 
graphical line which divided them, but hen 
t contlict which some of them, both in the 
North and in th South, felt to be inevitable 
ean severe and bitter is the struggle oft 
The me vho fought aga t each othe uid 
each tor their own Institutions and their own 
Ideas 

Mr. Coffin became a ir correspondent at 
tached to the Federal arm n June, IR61, and, 


of what he writes; lis drum rolls the * assem- 
bly” with Mr. Lincoln’s earliest call for troops, 
and in anticipation it beats “taps” upon are 


sleep in harmony and 





peace In deseribing the first great battle, 
witl s disastrous effects upon the cause of 
thre s and Institutions with whic he is 
himself in sympath effeets which were felt 
not only at home but abroad he quotes vlittl 
bit of war literature which is curious enough 
to be repeated here. “The North,” said the 
London Times, when it commented upon the 
first fight at Bull Run—“the North has lost 
a eve military honor Seventy-five thou 


patriots have tled twei 
fear, though 
The United States of 
The I 
der by explosive forces g 
two 


old were 


sand American 


of 


lng them, 


ty miles 


ln an agony there was nobody 


America 


has ceased to be. nion has burst asun 


enerated within itself, 


stand like cliffs 


rock, 


and now the republics 


which of the same but which 


never can be united!’ It was about this time 
that Mr. Hosea Biglow, a descendant of the 
Pilgrims in the State of Massachusetts, said 


satistied his grandfather’s rule 
that it is 


‘onless you know I” 


that he felt 


better 


Is 


than it is to crow, and not 
safe ever to prophe S\ 

There are things in Mr. Coftin’s volume which 
may not please some of the yy ople of the South; 
he beats * Marching through Georgia” so loud 
that 
gether, and the “ Boys, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 


all over the “ Bonnie Blue Flag” 


t drowns the music of * Dixie” alto 


lV 
on every page 
of his book; nevertheless the people of the 
South will honor him for his 
the justice of his own Institutions and Ideas; 


honest belief in 
and the combatants of both sides will sit down 
in amity together and fight their battles over 
to the sound of the tapping of his drum, 
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ng blue 
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sts of the fur West 


nd, and the atm 


erent trom those 


| e kin the 
ond the And he soldier whom 
he so de rly es to dra ‘ he soldier, 
ho matter what his wea 
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pons, or what 
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other to the more eultured and elegant Peerage, or the Book of Snobs, into the draw 
of speed the use on ordinary ocea ing-room of a Continental pension. 
As a short story Miss Howard's Tony the M 
I thor of these tales has lived among has but one fault. It is too short. Ther 
1} t A e Kittre 3, the not enough of Tony SI makes her ex 
Rh oO ‘ Lis pace lit is suddenly and too complete It is co 


‘ ind admired them, and thre to know, however, that Miss Zschorcher is s 
f { r oddities of deportment and = day coming to America as Mrs. Eduard Ma 




















| tribute to then Perhaps Tony the Maid 1 fivure y 
tice manfal 1 Tony the Matron and T« the Mother. K 
t ‘ d st olitte i ¢ her duty to her gra s Friiule ( ( 
‘ re e! " \ she will 
1 ‘ l i) , t ‘ >) I 
e] ( i I Mr. Howarp Py. ke the familiar f 
( ( ) tiie é hem as} ) the f est, has ¢ 1. dial f ] pocke 
‘ f t sake t ( or it th a | L 
e fa a ( ( | e eye, jie i ne thereonto Fou 
twenty Marvellous Tales, being one for each 
/ V one of est hour of the da These Miss Katharine I 
of M iI ir 3) ile the second hand to the clock, has ¢ she 
the el ort stories vith charm verst hile Mr. P himselt 
] " { ( il ere has strated them (| d chai 
| e'] { lL te t drawings, sho y how put o7 
t rf ‘ s dream-cap one morning to step to W dey 
t t f ely} mad, and to eall ups Father Time, a ve 1 
on ( a ‘ v4 ema hose port i i ( u 
( I ‘ e 4 sof VW ppears on e frontispiece of Mr. Pyle’s b 
I< ( reher, whe | rT ho lives on a hi op Ise AS ( 
« ( t ‘ ue si orid itseift Mi Time ems to hay 
| l resome a i ivs been away from home during this visit, b 
Mr Time’s grand Lm Tece ed ] (T1¢ 
l ( { ervt u ud permitted him to go to vnarret a 
t 3 Ss ‘ ? iy ti t ( ly yas ( here 
) ‘ $01 oul ‘ indulgent on the part of the gy n l 
( { 1 ul wn of ‘Tine vit ug very like \V i OY S 
nsw el ( l grandmother would be ike] bo ae | S « 
er ( orl v clock had stood in Ss OWN el nevel 
ot i S modestly cre ( ) tie or al vos en ‘ 1 to gro te 
i 2 al por i reate nm hie 1 efor toys d trinkets ha pre bal 
t irae ss I 0 st S }ryve s rt hen Time’s mdfather adied 
t maa eprese one-fom of a d left Time’s grandme er a wk Mi 
( i even ‘] nas Strau Pyle fonnd the ke to it am the queer fol 
‘ oft ‘ ine that A. Z rotte things i Lime’s iret nd wound thie 
‘ ( us of \ 0 v Zst rehel clock up md dow I sat and itched ii 
1 0 unapproachable and unpronounees every time it struck it played a pretty tune, 
‘ ind when each song was ended out stepped 
iy B der, the beautiful and plcetures¢ thé SOM droll ittle puppet fivures wio wert 
} 1 his engaging smile, his ivid through with a queer little dance, and pla dl 
naginatio md his great histrionic powers, a queer little play, all of which Mr. Pyle, wi 
od and as original his way as Tony his dream-cap o ~saw and heard, and has set 
if ‘ ¢ ) hes hie racious Friiulein down here for the benetit of the young people 
quite as typ as, and much more possible who have not the pleasure yet of the acquaint 
in, Da Miller, and she is a species of the ance of Time, and who have no dream-caps of 
American Girl Abroad o never before has their own, 
d her Trafton or her James. lrollope has Lhis delightful old time-piece is only a one | 
drawn few curates more true to the nature of day clock; but there is society in its tick ¢ 
ecies than litthe Mr. Pugguins, ‘special harmony in its ting; and tie key goes with i | 
yyy ted by the Bishop of London” to read No young person into whose possession if 
ine t es of his Church that summer to his comes will feel aispe sed to let it run do 
ft I shmen at that particular * Swe again until Time is many days older than lhe 
tzerhott’: w e Mrs. High-Dudgeon and Mrs snow. 
R I 1 is real as any pair of British 
I 6 7) Wonder ¢ ke or, Four 
rs oO ever stepped out f Burke's 3 ‘I s, Being One for Each 
ten and Illustrated by Howarp 
WV \ ANCHE WILLIS er and Salt,’ ** The Rose of 
I A [llustra C.S8 16mo, Clotl bellished with Verses by Katua 
3 New York: H t rs Cloth, $3 00. New York: Har; 
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